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THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. 


BY T. A. BULLS. 


Death hovers o’er us! Yet, a more terri- 
ble demon than war, threatens to desolate our 
Zioo—it is the want of fidelity on the part 
of Christians. In these exciting times, the 

rit of increasing activity that should 
animate the Church is embodied in the 
“vehement exhortation of Cicero to Atticus: 
«If you are asleep, awake; if you are 
standing, move;.if you are moving, run; 
if you are running, fly!” The very fact 
that war, the great scourge of the Almighty, 
is in our midst, is a reason for energetic 
‘action while the power to Jabour remains. 
What a call from God to personal holiness! 
‘What a potent plea for self-denying energy 
in every department of religious enterprise | 
What a voice in our homes, pleading for 
Christian fidelity! Asthe mother reminds 
her fond ones of the value of their souls, 
ere they enter the battle-field, what force 
and pathos is added to her counsel, from 
the fact that their next meeting may be at 
the bar of God! And as she gathers her 
little ones around her, she knows not how 
long she may minister to them. Can a 
mother’s love do less than seal them for 
Jesus, by a holy example, whose silent 
influence imprints lessons eternity cannot 
obliterate; and by those easy, plain conver- 
sations with little folks, that not only 
enliven the fireside, but fix the child’s prin- 
ciples for good. And then the Sabbath- 
school—how it pleads for whole-hearted 
workmen; teachers, who are not satisfied 
with remaining in school so many hours, 
and hearing whatever lessons the diligence 
of the pupils may have mastered, but think- 
ing men and women, anxious to obey the 
command of the Saviour, ‘‘ Feed my lambs ;”” 
teachers, pressed with a sense of responsi- 
bility, coming from the feet of Jesus, burn- 
ing with the love of souls, to seek in the 
Sabbath-school the lambs that are Jost. 

Even now, as I write, memory draws 
from real life the picture of such an one, 
who deeply felt her innate weakness, and 
yet one whose fidelity to God in this de- 
partment of Christ’s vineyard will find that 
faithfulness rewarded, when she beholds 
her scholars as stars in the crown of her 
rejoicing! Behold her in the midst of her 
charge; the usual routine of lessons is over, 
but the more important duty of explaining 
and applying the great truths of God’s 
word remains. Listen, as the vital doctrine 
of a change of heart is-adapted to the sim- 
plicity of childhood, and hear the earnest, 
soul-beaming appeal, ‘‘Mary, do you ever 
feel that you need, and must have, this 
change of heart? Anna, do you ever de- 
sire to be like Jesus, who went about doing 
good?” And then, as if giving a personal 
answer to the last question by her life, you 
will find her duriog the week in the houses 
of her scholars, visiting absentees, quicken- 
ing parental responsibility, securing parental 
co-operation in the moral training of the 
child, and providing for those whose desti- 
tution alone kept them from the house of 
‘God. In this season of distress, this is 
“the faithful spirit our nation needs. This 
fidelity is our bulwark of strength. And 
then the soldiers themselves, to the philan- 
thropist, what a field to work for Christ! 
One scarcely ever enters a meeting for 
" prayer, without hearing the outbursting of 
family love for God’s mercy upon their 
absent ones. Surely, even this sad state of 
our country may be used by the Church to 
promote God’s glory, if the spirit of Jesus 
imbues his people. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE GRACE OF GIVING. 


As a distinction has been made between 
the grace of prayer, and the gift of prayer, 
a similar distinction may, to some extent, 
be properly made between the grace of 
giving, and the gift of giving. It is 
natural to some to give, and to give 
liberally; they are always giving away 
their money, or other things, and some- 
times indiscreetly, because they like to do 
it. The act of giving affords them pleasure, 
almost irrespective of the objects of their 
generosity. Again, there.are those who 
give their money freely, because they have 
so much of it that they do not value it, and 
are really no more generous, nor as much 
80, a8 many who give but little; but those 
who are naturally generous, are as likely to 
give away their last dollar, as if they had 
millions more. This is a noble, natural 
virtue, a gift of our Creator, but not a 
Christian grace. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor, can make those 
who are naturally stingy and selfish, devote 
themselves and all that they possess to his 
service. This is the grace of giving—a de- 
votion, an act of worship which speaks 
louder than words. If prayer is an offering 
up of our desires to God for things agree- 
able to his will, giving is an offering up of 
our substance to God, that with it he may 
do the things agreeable to his will. © 

We would not give a straw for the faith 
or love of one who prays in words, “thy 
kingdom come,” and does not furnish, to 
some extent, those instrumentalities upon 
which God has declared that he will rely 
for the conversion of the world. The sim- 
ple bringing and laying our offerings at 
our Saviour’s feet, is the highest form of 
prayer. It is a mode of expressing our 
love to Christ and to his cause, which may 
be used when the heart is too full for utter- 
~ ance, and words alone.are felt to be inade- 
quate to the office of telling him that we 
want to do all that we can for the coming 
of his kingdom. This is something supe- 
rior to natural benevolence—it is natural 
benevolence sanctified, and converted into a 
Christian grace. It is a principle powerful 
in its operation, without regard to pain or 
loss. It is not a mere feeling ; it is a prin- 
ciple at the foundation of feeling. It is a 
priaciple exhibited in higher, stronger, and 
purer feeling, than any of which the unre- 
generated heart is capable. But it is a 
feeling which we must expect to see ex- 
pressed by those who profess to be convert- 
ed, because in conversion this principle of 
devotion to God is implanted in the heart. 

Perhaps some who pray, but do not give, 
may demur at the conclusion to which our 
logic brings us, but we cannot help it. If 
they are startled at the introduction of such 
a test of Christian character, we are glad of 
it, as it may-lead them to inquire whether 
they have really given themselves to the 
Lord. And if they say though we give 
all our goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth us nothing, and, 
therefore, our giving does not prove that 
we are Christians, this is conceded. But 
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2 on the other band, their not giving does 


prove that. they are not Christians, because 
it proves that they have not this charity. 
And this grace of giving flourishes in most 
untoward circumstances. Of the churches 
of Macedonia we are told that their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality. And, strange as it may seem, 
those who are poor, or in moderate circum- 
stances, have an advantage in this respect 
over those who are rich. For if, while the 


no sacrifice, nor self-denial, then they do 
not enjoy the same opportunity of growing 
in this Christian grace, as those do who are 
obliged to economize, and deprive them- 
selves of things which they would very 
| much like to have, in order to have some- 

thing to give to Christ. David exhibited 
this grace, when being offered by Araunah 
all that was necessary for a burnt-offering, 
he refused it, saying, «I will not offer unto 
the Lord of that which cost me nothing.” 
Alas! we have been too long offering to the 
| Lord of that which cost us nothing. Else 
would not his treasury now be empty, while 
our vaults and granaries are full. 

Crusy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Action of the Presbytery of Rock River. 


Messrs. Editors—In view of the action 
of the last General Assembly, the necessi- 
ties of the several Boards of our Church, 
and the duties of the churches within its 
bounds, the Presbytery of Rock River, at 
its October session, at Princeton, Illinois, 
passed the following series of resolutions, 
addressed to the ministers and churches 
under its care. 

D. S. Greaory, Moderator. 


Whereas, The necessities of the several 
Boards of our Church are such as to de- 
mand the most earnest sympathy of all our 
ministers and churches, and to make it 
imperative upon Presbytery to exercise a 
most careful supervision of the benevolent 
operations within its bounds; and whereas, 
The Assembly has “enjoined Presbyteries 
to take order upon this subject, so as to 
secure for it the attention of all the 
churches; and whereas, We have reason to 
believe that the average sum of even five 
cents per week from every member of our 
churches in the North, would furnish our 
Boards with ample means to do the work 
entrusted to them; therefore, 

Iesolved, 1. That, as office-bearers in the 
house of God, we do hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves to use all our influence to bring 
our people up to the measure of our neces- 
sities, and to the measure of the Apostle’s 
injunction, ‘‘ For every one to lay by him 
in store on the first day of the week as the 
Lord hath prospered him.” 

Resolved, 2. That every minister of this 
Presbytery be required to preach on the 
subject of Systematic Beneficence in every 
church to which he ministers, on or before 
the first Sabbath in December; and on the 
subject of Ministerial.Support, on or before 
the first Sabbath in January; and on these 
subjects yearly thereafter till otherwise or- 
dered by Presbytery. 

Resolved, 3. That the churches be re- 
quested, so far as possible, to conform to 
the recommendation of the late Assembly 
on the subject of simultaneous collections, 
viz:—For the Board of Domestic Missions, 
on the first Sabbath in November; for the 
Board ef Foreign Missions, on the first 
Sabbath in January; for the Board of Edu- 
cation, on the first Sabbath in March; for 
the Board of Publication, on the first Sab- 
bath in May; for the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, on the first Sabbath in July; for 
Disabled Ministers’ Fund, on the first Sab- 
bath in September. | 
_ Resolved, 4. That the Sessions of churches 
be directed immediately to adopt some 
practicable plan, by which each member of 
their respective churches shall be urged to 
contribute to these objects, as God has pros- 
pered them. 

Resolved, 5. In view of the special ne- 
cessities of the Boards of Domestic Missions 
and Church Extension, Presbytery will 
recommend no application for aid till the 
church applying has been visited by some 
member of the Committee of Missions, or 
of Church Extension, as the case may be, 
and its wants thoroughly examined; and in 
no case will it receive a recommendation for 


annually to the six regular objects named 
by the Assembly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN EXCURSION IN CALIFORNIA. 


We have been permitted to make the 
following extracts from a letter received by 
a gentleman of Philadelphia, from the Rev. 
W. E. Boardman, author of Higher Chris- 
tian Life, and now a missionary in Califor- 
nia. 


We went with our own team, a good co- 
vered spring wagon, our house by day, on 
wheels, and our bed by night. A light 
tent to pitch for Sundays and extra occa- 
sions, provisions and cooking utensils, in 
short, full camping equipage, and a boy, 
“Nat,” to cook and serve at all work, with 
our two good California horses to pull us, 
or carry us, as the case might be, was our 
outfit. With this, accompanied half way 
by another similar establishment, we set out 
for a thousand mile jaunt, and afterward 
increased it by almost half. For two months 
we led camp life, except just while in San 
Francisco, where we enjoyed the generous 
hospitality of the Rev. Dr. Scott. From 
San Francisco to Yo Semite and back, al- 
most within sight of the city again, we had 
the company of another party in a similar 
wagon, consisting of two young ladies, 
Misses Amanda and Mina Dows, with their 
brother and Mr. Seward, nephew to the 
famous Secretary of State. And a wonder- 
ful trip it was, [ can assure you—never to 
be forgotten. The wonders seen cannot be 
described, and would not be believed. If 
a man had showed me a stick taken out, as 
he said, of a tree one hundred and five feet 
in circumference, and five hundred feet 
high, which he had seen, together with 
others like it, in a grand old forest of pines, 
cedars, and firs, I might have believed him, 
and then again I might not. Yet if you 
were here I could, and should, show the 
stick, and tell you the story. But not at 
all as one of the principal wonders of the 
trip, for it was only a wayside sight. We 
saw, also, a splendid cavern on the way— 
‘“‘ Bower Cave’’—so called from the fact that 
great old forest trees are growing in it, and 
roofing its open top with their limbs and 
leaves, forming a splendid bower. Called 
also “‘ Marble Cave,” from the fact that it is 
in the bosom of a marble mountain; and 
‘Marble Spring Cave,” because down in 
ts depths there is a bottomless spring of 
crystal waters—a little lake, with a boat on 
it, in which we sailed about, and at least 
one mammoth mountain trout, which we 


saw. 
All this, although it excited unbounded 


| admiration at the time, is a small affair in 
the memory. We saw afterwards ‘The 


rich give largely, yet their giving involves 


aid to any church which does not contribute: 


| 


| 


Vine,” as we were on our journey home. 
A vine, ninety years old, planted by a lass 
of twenty, who still lives to enjoy its fruits 
—and they are not small, for last year it 
yielded the moderate amount of fifteen 
thousand bunches, which she sold on the 
spot for a bit for two bunches, making not 
far from one thousand dollars —pretty well 
for a single vine. It is propped up, and 
covers in density an area of sixty by ninety 
feet, making a splendid summer house, 
where the old lady, with her children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and 
great-great-grandchildren, with all their 
friends and neighbours, could dine, and 
have room enough for a good time generally, 
and dancing especially, which is the passion 
and the fashion of California—but this 
vine, too, is a small affair. 

Yo Semite is the wonder of wonders. It 
is a valley in the heart of the heights of 
Sierra Nevada, and realizes Dr. Johnson’s 
description of the happy valley in Rasselas, 
in the stupendous height of its rocky walls, 
and in the picturesque loveliness and fresh- 
ness of its foliage and flowers. It has the 
lake, and all the crystal streams of the 
Happy Valley, though not its fowls and 
fish. Trout, do, indeed abound in the lake 
and streams, and grouse are found in the 
valley, with birds of*song, many and vari- 
ous. Access to it is almost as difficult as 
to the Happy Valley. Not by an iron 
gate, opening through a tunnel in the 
mountains once a year, but by a zig-zag 
trail, which is more like Jacob’s ladder than 
Johnson’s iron gate—its foot is on the earth 
at the bottom of the valley, and its top is in 
heaven, at the top of the walls of the val- 
ley, a mile “pm ge above, and each 
zig and each zag is a round in the ladder. 
But now comes a feature with which the 
Happy Valley has none to compare. Ima- 
gine rivers, fed by the melting snows far 
away, rushing down until, reaching the 
wall of the valley, they leap off from the 


giddy height in foaming torrent, and as they 


fall down, down, down, separate into jets, 
with spray all between, and then into drops, 
sparkling in the sun like myriad diamonds, 
falling 500, 800, 1200, or, as in one instance, 
1500 feet, into an estuary, there to gather 
for other plunges like the first. Four such 
rivers fall into the valley, ‘all within a few 
miles of each other. And these beautiful 
falls are in the midst of rocks, lifting up in 
stupendous mejesty a mile almost, in per- 
pendicular height. But this turn of the 
paper reminds me that I am in the body, 
and have not much room more to go upon. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


WISDOM. 


My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, 
even mine.—Prov. xxiii. 15. 


wisdom of children,” says Henry, 
‘cis the joy of their parents and teachers.” 
Then how may the young be wise, so as to 
avoid evil and do good, and be fitted to fill 
up the places of their parents and teachers 
when they are gone? They must attend 
to these five things: 

I. They must geta good education. And 
to do this, they must go to school, and also 
study at home; they must cultivate a taste 
for reading; and they must improve their 
time. Have a book at hand for useful 
reading in every leisure moment. Let the 
long evenings and the stormy days be im- 
proved. 

If. In order to be wise, you must adopt 
good principles—good rules of action—es- 
pecially these two:—Never do any thing 
which you have reason to think is wrong; 
always do what you have reason to think is 
right. Never do wrong. Always do right. 

III. To be truly wise, you must form 
and fix good habits. Here I name four 
thiogs:—Form and fix the habit of indus- 
try—the habit of economy—the habit of 
self-zovernment—the habit of beneficent 
action. Live to do good—live to be useful. 

IV. To be truly wise, and so to be pre- 
pared for usefulness, you must seek reli- 
gious knowledge. Here are three things: 
Study the Bible; use the Catechism; prize 
the Sabbath and the sanctuary, and attend 
regularly upon the public worship of God. 
Strive to fill your mind with Bible truth, 

V. If you would be truly wise, and so be 
fitted for usefulness, you must be pious. 
Piety is wisdom. The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom. You will not 
be truly wise till you fear God; you will 
not be wise till you love and trust in the 
Saviour of sinners; you will not be wise 
until you are pious. With a good educa- 
tion, with good principles, with good ha- 
bits, and with a good stock of religious 
knowledge, there is but one thing more, 
and that is piety—an interest in Christ; 
but this is every thing. It is the one thing 
needful. Seek this first; then aim at the 
others, and you will be wise, fitted for use- 
fulness, and you will be happy too; and 
your teachers, and parents, and friends, 
will be thankful and joyful; and they will 
each one say, “My son, my daughter, if 
thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, 
even mine.” W. J. M. 


A WORLDLY DEATH. 


Two volumes of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s correspondence has just been 
brought to light by her great grandson, 
Lord Warncliffe. The body of the work 
falls out of our range, but we cannot refrain 
from noticing the light it throws on a wo- 
man who was one of the most highly en- 
dowed of her age. - Her later letters illus- 
trate to us how wretched is an irreligious 
old age, even in the midst of wealth, of 
fashion, of wit. She confesses that she bas 
grown melancholy, timid, and suspicious; 
she talks of standing on the edge of this 
dirty world with several infirmities, like 
post-horses, ready to hurry ber away; she 
confesses that her good spirits are but as 
the flames that move over feverish marshes; 
and she writes, with some pathos, “I am 
dragging my ragged remnant of lifo to 
England.” Almost on her death-bed, this 
unhappy woman still has no greater conso- 
lations nor hope than is expressed in those 
terrible lines, written many years before ber 
last illness : 

« Why should I drag along this life I hate, 
Without one thought to mitigate the weight? 
Whence this mysterious longing to exist, __ 
When every joy is lost, and every hope dismissed? 


In chains and darkness wherefore should I stay, 
And mourn in prison, while I keep the key?” 


- KRUMMACHER.—Dr. Krummacher, the 
celebrated Prussian Court-preacher, is some- 
what above the medium height—stout, well- 
formed, a little inclined to corpulency, has 
an immense head, with a broad, good- 
natured, German face. His appearance 
indicates the student, the orator, and the 
amiable philanthropist. He is quite ani- 
mated in his delivery, and impresses you 
with the feeling that he is in earnest. 


|. JESUS AS A FRIEND. 


« Brother! thy voice is on the air; 
I hear thee where the waters run. 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 

_ And in the setting thou art fair. 


«I feel it when I sorrow most, 
I hold it true, whate'er befall, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


So wrote the most brilliant poet of our 
time, in memory of a departed friend. In 
these sweet words he poured out his bur- 
tbened soul beside a grave which contained 
his other self. Through life, Tennyson 
and Arthur Hallam had been one—one in 
sympathy—one in aspiration—one in study 
of living nature—one in communion with 
the mighty dead. They had been one in 
soul—knit together with a love that no 
waters could quench—a love stronger than 
death. It was as enduring as any earthly 
affection can be. But it came to an end. 
The destroyer parted them. At the grave’s 
dark doorway, the clasped hands were sun- 
dered. 

Here was a noble and a beautiful friend- 
ship; but there is a friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother. 
sundering us, only brings us nearer to him. 
Trials only make us the dearer. Opposition 
and adversity, which fright away from us 
so many a sunshiny friend of earth, only 
weld more strongly the love between the 
Redeemer and his redeemed. No man need 
ever think himself friendless, while he has 
Jesus for a friend. I want my reader to 
have the Saviour as his friend. 

I. And my first plea is that you need 
him. In these pinching times of trouble, 
happy does the man count himself who has 
a rich friend to loan him money, or an in- 
fluential friend to secure-him a commission 
or a contract. The need of friends was 
never more felt than during this year of 
perplexity and disaster; friendships never 
were put to a severer strain. 

But you need another and a better friend 
than any fellow-being, however large his 
purse, or lofty his title. You need one who 
can forgive your sins. You need one who 
can intercede for you with God. You need 
oue who can give you a new heart—who 
can save your undying soul. Only one can 
do all these services for you. Jesus is the 
friend you need. 

II. He will never disappoint you. Of 
what earthly friend, living or dead, could 
you say this with perfect sincerity? Never 
was there a wife so affectionate, that she did 
not sometimes exhibit petulance or seeming 
coldness. Never one so devoted, but she 
| was liable to be swayed occasionally by the 
secret loadstone of selfishness. A confiding 
girl gives heart and hand to him whom she 
leans on as her life-guide. But does she 
not too often find a ‘broken reed,” that 
pierces her trusting soul with silent sorrow? 
The best and noblest husband is not per- 
petually good or noble. To-day his words 
are honey. To-morrow there is the slight- 
est drop of acid in them, that makes the 
delicate tissues of a wife’s heart to smart 
acutely. To-day his face was sunshine. 
But to-morrow’s clouded brow may cast a 
transient shadow o’er the household. In 
our spiritual experience, too, what disap- 
pointments! The pastor is not always 
faithful ; the teacher is not always wise ; the 
the reformer not always fearless; the most 
consistent Christian often, indeed, deserves 
the tingling rebuke, ‘Could ye not watch 
with me one hour?” | 

But, thanks and glory to him who first 
| loved me! in HIM I find a friend that never 
deceived me, and never disappoints me. 
In the first hours of my soul’s distress under 
conviction of sin, I went to him, and he 
gave ear at once to my cry. He heard my 
prayer. He realized all my necessities. 
He knew my certainty of punishment un- 
less he made my cause his own. No fee 
was required to secure this all-powerful ad- 
vocate with God. He gave the precious 
services of his intercession without money, 
and without price. I needed a righteous- 
ness. My filthy rags were not ‘present- 
able”’ at his father’s court. He offered me 
a righteouspess complete and gratuitous. 
I needed a surety, for I was without credit 
before God. He became my surety; pledg- 
ing to me a grace that has proved all-suffi- 
cient for my sorest, sharpest hours of trial. 
I needed a new heart. His converting 
power wrought the blessed change. 

In everything human have we at some 
time or other been disappointed; in the 
eloquence of the most gifted—in the judg- 
ment of the most sagacious—in the purity 
of the most pious—in the disinterestedness 
of the most unselfish. But never, never 
were we disappointed in that FRIEND who 
sticketh closer than a brother. 


III. In the next place, Jesus is the very 
friend for adversity. Among men, pros- 
perity makes friends; adversity tries them. 
Let but the blaze of success flood me and 
mine, and there will be plenty of butterflies 
to flutter in the warmth. My house will 
not lack guests, or my table occupants. I 
shall be most readily recognized in the 
street—even by near-sighted people. But 
let the sudden drought of poverty parch 
away the herbage, and the hungry herd 
will decamp, and leave me to the faithful 
few who care more for me, than my proven- 
der. ‘I weed my friends once in a while,” 
said an ecceutric Londoner, “by banging 
an auctioneer’s flag out of my front door. 
This token of bankruptcy frightens away a 
certain set, like a gun fired near a dove- 
cote. And then, for a time, [ do not need 
an extra leaf to my dinner-table.”’ Alas! 
there was too much truth in the practical 
satire. Prosperity fills the garden—not 
always with the choicest growths ; adversity 
weeds it. 

In blessed contrast with human treachery 
and inconstancy, stands the fidelity of our 
Redeemer. The closer to me draweth my 
‘¢ Elder Brother,” the darker my lot. Let 
bereavement come; let persecution for the 
truth’s sake come; let reproach and honour- 
able poverty. come, and Christ is sure to 
come too. He is the “brother born for 
adversity.” He can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, for he, too, was a 
man of sorrows. He knows what an aching 
heart and a weary head mean, for he had 
not where to lay his own sacred head dur- 
ing that long pi'grimage of love. He knows 
what unkindness means, for he too ‘‘came 
unto his own, and his own received him 
-not.”” Who oan comfort like Jesus? What 
oil so healing to the raw, open wound which 
calamity inflicts, like the balm of Christ’s 
consolation? And when in the damps of 
the valley of the death-shade every flicker- 
ing lamp of human philosophy has gone 
out, he walks by our side with the torch 
that grows brighter as we near the dark 
river. ‘Lo! I am with you always!” is 


| the sweet assurance that hushes our fears, 


Death, so far from 


| and puts to flight our anxieties. ‘Lo! I 
am with you,” quiets us as the mother’s 
lullaby quiets the frightened child in the 
cradle. We fall asleep with the blessed as- 
surance in our ear; we wake up in heaven, 
and find ourselves fur ever with the Lord! 
Oar friend upon earth is our companion in 
eternity. 
“For ever with the Lord! 
Amen; ‘so let it be. 


Life from the dead is in that word; 
immortality.” 


—Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 


THE TWO FARMERS. 


In a small country town in Massachu- 
setts, there lived two wealthy farmers, 
whose lands adjoined each other. On some 
account or other, they became involved in 
a law-suit, which both lessened their money 
and promoted a spirit of rancour towards 
each other. After a time, one of these 


past conduct, when, yielding to the influ- 
ences of the gospel, he became desirous of 
reconciliation and friendship with his neigh- 
bour. With a trembling heart, he rapped 
at the door of the man he had offended, 
which he had not before entered for six 
years. Not suspecting who it was, his 
neighbour invited him in. He went in, 
took his seat, acknowledged that he had in 
the affair been much to blame, and en- 
treated forgiveness. The other was much 
astonished, but maintained his high ground. 
‘¢T always knew you were to blame, and I 
never shall forgive you,” with much more 
to the same purpose, was the reply given 
to him. He again confessed his wrong, 
asked the pardon of his neighbour, ex- 
pressed a hope that the Divine Being would 
forgive him, and added—<‘‘ We have been 
actuated by a wrong spirit, and we shall be 
afraid to meet each other at the bar of God, 
where we must soon appear.’ The other 
became a little softened, and they parted. 
The family, when left to themselves, 
were filled with astonishment. But the 
mystery was solved when they learned that 


Christ! ‘What!’ said the farmer, ‘has 
Ss become a Christian? Why should 
he come and ask my forgiveness? If reli- 
gion will humble such a man, it is surely a 


to meet each other at the bar of God.’”’ 
Such reflections as these, with a conscious- 
ness of his own ill-conduct, occasioned him 
great distress for several days. At length, 
he could smother his feelings no longer— 
he took his hat, and went to see his once 
hated neighbour. As he entered the door, 
he received a cordial welcome; they took 
each other by the hand, and burst into 
tears. Ee said, «You came to ask my for- 
giveness the other day, but I find I have 
been a thousand times worse than you.” 
They retired and prayed together. They 
became members of the same church, and 
lived many years in uninterrupted har- 
mony. Such are the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, compared with which, 
“The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.” 


WEBSTER’S BELIEF. 


The following inscription was, in brief, 
Mr. Webster’s confession of faith, or testi- 
mony, in favour of Christianity. It was 
dictated by Mr. Webster, a fortnight before 
his death, and may now be read on his 
monument: 


« Lord, I believe; help though mine unbelief.” 
Philosophical 
Argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of 
the Universe, in comparison with the 
apparent insignificance of this globe, has 
sumetimes shaken my reason for the faith 
which is in me; but my heart has always assured 
and reassured me that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
must be a Divine Reality. The Sermon 
on the Mount cannot bea merely human 
production. This belief enters into 
the very depth of my conscience. 
The whole history of 
man proves it. 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ was the 
joy of the infant Church. His followers, 
dispersed and disheartened by his death, 
lived to see him again in their circles, and 
listen to the instruction of his lips. He 
rose to give joy on earth. The first words 
he uttered were words of consolation. 
Standing by the vanquished grave, robed 
in the spoils of death, he speaks to the 
waiting believer, Why weepest thou? He 
suffered not the tender bosom to heave 
with uncertainty. He drieth the mourner’s 
tears. The earliest at the tomb was the 
earliest to be consoled; and she who came 
weeping in bitterness, retired weeping for 


oy. 
i think you Jesus is not still the 
same tender friend, the same compassion- 
ate, consoling Saviour? Why weepest thou? 
Gather all your afflictions, your fears, your 
distressing doubts and despondency, and 
bring them tothe grave of Jesus, and he 
will say to you, Why weepest thou? 

This affecting sympathy of the dying and 
of the risen Saviour is worth more than 
worlds. Let the joys of earth depart; let 
the hopes even of the world decay; let 
these eyes grow dim, this frame bend down- 
ward with the weight of years; let earthly 
friends forsake me, swept away in death 
and carried to the grave—but leave, O, 
leave me the compassion of the blessed Je- 
sus! These eyes, gushing with tears—this 
bosom, heaving with sobs—this heart, dis- 
tressed with sorrows—still I will not de- 
spond while I can hear the language of 
Jesus, Why weepest thou? 

It is no ordinary friend that you are 
called to remember. It is he who was cru- 
cified for you, and who burst from the cold, 
damp vault of death to speak to you in con- 
soling accents. Honour him by confidence 
equal to his consolation. Distrust not his 
readiness to save. Accept the comforts he 
offers you, and drink in the tenderness of 
his language, Why weepest thou? 

Celebrate the praises of your risen Lord. 
Call heaven and earth to witness your gra- 
titude. Renew your covenant with God. 
Come to his table with a penitent and be- 
lieving heart, and whatever may be your 
sins, whatever tears gather in sadness over 
the soul, fear not—it is Jesus who speaks 
to you— Why weepest thou? 

My dear friends, I know this is a tearful 
world. Distress and fear are natural to us 
as the breath of life. We think of God, 
and are troubled. We know the cold 
grave will soon be our bed, and that the 


God we shall meet in eternity is a holy 


men was convinced of the sinfulness of his | 


their neighbour had become a follower of | 


great thing. He said, ‘ We shall be afraid | 


God; and not a sin of our life, our hearts, 
will be kept out of sight at the judgment- 
seat of Almighty God. But O, what a 
difference it makes to us when we see Jesus 
Christ going up upon the throne of judg- 
ment! With bloody side and wounded 
hands he sits there in judgment for us— 
yea, for us! If he were a oreature, we 


might tremble; but he is the mighty God. 


He knows what the redemption of a sinner 
demands, and he knows he has rendered it® 
O, it will be sweet for the believer to rush 
to the judgment-seat of Christ—his best 
friend is on it.— Spencer's Communion Ad- 
dresses. 


WAITING. 


BY BONAR. 


The Church has waited long 
Her absent Lord to see; 
And still in loneliness she waits — 
A friendless stranger she. 
Age after age has gone, | 
Sun after sun has set, ° 
And still in weeds of widowhood 
She weeps, a mourner yet. 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 


Saint after saint on earth 

Has lived, and loved, and died; 
And as they left us one by one, 

We laid them side by side; 
We laid ther down to sleep, 

But not in hope forlorn; 
We laid them but to ripen there, 

Till the last glorious morn. 

Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 


The serpent’s brood increase ; 
The powers of hell grow bold; 
The conflict thickens, faith is low, 

And love is waxing cold. 
How long, O Lord our God! 
Holy, and true, and gcod, 
Wilt thou not judge thy suffering Church, 
Her sighs, and tears, and blood? 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 


We long to hear thy voice, 
To see thee face to face, 
To share thy crown and glory there, 
As now we share thy grace. 
Should not the loving bride 
The absent bridegroom mourn? 
Should she not wear the weeds of grief, 
Until her Lord return? 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 


The whole creation groans, 
And waits to hear that voice 
That shall restore her comeliness, 
And make her wastes rejoice! 
Come, Lord, and wipe away 
The curse, the sin, the stain, 
And make this blighted world of ours 
Thine own fair world again. 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 


PASTOR HARMS. 


The Lutheran, in an article on this re- 
markable man and his multiplied labours, 
Bays : 

‘«¢ He is known over Europe, not only for 
his life of trust in God, and the remarkable 
success which has attended his missionary 
labours, but likewise for his powerful min- 
istry, which attracts multitudes even from 
remote countries, to hear his awakening 
sermons. Some years ago Harms built a 
mission ship on faith, and when it was 
finished every dollar had been paid. This 
ship makes its regular trips to Africa, 
where he has established missions among 
the negroes, and is a most important helper 
in his work. The Annual Report of his 
operations for 1860 is a deeply interesting 
production, and gives an insight into the 
inner life of this remarkable man. With 
paid agencies and the modern begging sys- 
tem, he will have nothing whatever to do. 
His whole work is carried forward by sim- 
ple faith in God. Strange as it may seem 
to some, he is never without the necessary 
means of support. Last year the sum of 
forty thousand thalers was voluntarily sent 
to him from different parts of the world! 
The proceeds of his Monthly Missionary 
and his published sermons alone amounted 


| to more than nine thousand thalers. In 


addition to the donations in money, a pro- 
digious quantity of provisions, groceries, 
and clothing was given, among which we 
notice 928 pairs of stockings, 652 shirts, 
55 pieces of linen, and thousands of other 
articles. The expenses of the Mission 
and Seminary, with more than thirty stu- 
dents, the repairs of the mission ship, and 
the passage and support of his numerous 
missionaries, with their stations, churches, 
and schools, cost but 36,500 thalers—leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury this year also, 
as in all other previous years! 

“A friend, who spent some weeks at 


Hermansburg, describes Harms as a weakly. 


man, and a constant sufferer. When he 
comes out to preach, he often supports 
himself by the altar or the pulpit, and yet 
he performs an amount of mental and phy- 
sical labour sufficient to break down the 
most powerful constitution. How he lives 
and labours on from year to year is a mys- 
tery. The complicated affairs of his paper, 
seminary, missions, and correspondence, 
rest most exclusively on him, and yet, in 
addition to these, he has the care of a par- 
ish of several thousand souls, and preaches 
and catechizes almost daily with the great- 
est fidelity, and with unexampled success. 
The seeds of his ministry are manifest to 
all. The voice of prayer and praise is heard 
in every dwelling after nightfall—and our 
informant often paused at the door of the 
villages, to hearken to the devotions within. 
Religion is the life, the joy, the very_busi- 
ness of the inhabitants. In their feelings 
there is nothing extreme or fanatical, and 
nothing mechanical, sensuous, or sentimen- 
tal; but all partake of the healthy and 
vigorous type of religion in the best days 
of the Lutheran Church. Harms is not 
less decided in his faith than he is in every 
thing else, and in preaching it, cares as 
little for. the opinions of prince or kaiser, 
as of his humblest peasants.” | 


ADVERSITY. 


Thou art a harsh instructor—yet by thee 
We learn important lessons—thou dost teach 
How frail and fleeting earthly hopes may be, 
How oft the goal recedes we strive to reach ; 
Thine is a form of darkness, and we turn, 
Heart-sick and weary, from the sad embrace, 
Would fly thy dreaded presence ever stern, 
And trembling, hide us from thy frowning face. 
But through the world’s dim pathway thy cold hand 
Is leading to a home of joy and peace; 
And on the borders of that better land 
Will thy sharp ministry for ever cease, 
And we shall ever bless thee, safely landed there, 
And know in Heaven how good thy bitter 
teachings were. 


ROMAN CHURCH. 


It is a fact, but little known, that the 
despotism under which Italy has been 
groaning so long, has by no means grrested 
the progress of its literature, and that nearly 
every department of learning has been cul- 
tivated in modern times, by Italians, with 
eminent success. Italy, though in popula- 


produces annually a much larger number of 
works, and is, in this respect, inferior to 
but two or three European countries. 
There are some features in the modern his- 


| | tory of Italian literature which command 


the attention of the religious press. In the 
first place, there are among the leading 
literary men of Italy, fewer opponents of 
Christianity to be encountered, than in 


| most of the other European countries, and 


in not a single instance has any one of the 
many anti-Christian theories which have 
been started in modern times, had an 
Italian for its founder. On the other 
hand, there is a vast gulf being opened 
between the chief representatives of modern 
Italian literature and the Roman Catholic 
Church, as it now is, which leaves no 
doubt that, whatever may be, in the near 
future, the relation of Italy to Protest- 
antism, the chief blows which will jostle 
the Church of Rome from her present con- 
dition, will come from Italy herself. 


Father Passaglia—His Reputation as a Theolo- 
gian, and Work against the Temporal Power. 
One of the most significant examples, 
illustrating the tendency of Italian litera- 
ture, is that of Father Passaglia. A few 
years ago, he was regarded, together with 
Perrone, as the most talented member of 


the order of the Jesuits, and the most emi- 


pent theologian of Italy. His works were 
circulated and admired throughout the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. He was specially 
chosen by the Pope some years ago, to 
vindicate scientifically the newly-defined 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and 
it is admitted by Protestant critics, that 
the author has shown eminent skill in ad- 
ducing all the arguments in favour of his 
case, and in presenting them in the best 
possible light. He published, besides an 
extensive work on the doctrine of ‘‘The 
Christian Church”—a new edition of the 
celebrated work of Petavius on the History 
of Doctrines, and several smaller works. It 
created, therefore, no little surprise, when 
it was ascertained that even this staunch 
defender of the Church could not resist the 
conviction which is now spreading rapidly 
in Italy, that the Roman Church needs a 
thorough reformation. Some time ago, he 
found that his views had become so dif- 
ferent from those prevailing among the 
Jesuits, that his connection with the order 
was broken off. But he retained his place 
as Professor in the Roman University, and 
his appearance in the class-room, after his 
separation from the Jesuits, was the signal 
of a general and significant applause on the 
part of the students. Passaglia has not 
disappointed the hopes which the progres- 
sive party then began to place in him, and. 
in a pamphlet just published, has boldly 
identified himself with the party which de- 
mands the abrogation of the temporal power 
of the Pope. If,’ he says, ‘time was, 
when the condition of society required the 
adjunction of temporal and civil to the 
spiritual power of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
now and henceforth the conditions of public 
and private affairs are so changed that the 
Sovereign Pontiff should desire to see the 
sceptre of the keys, and the tiara of the 
priesthood, separated from the diadem of 
royalty.” 

The Two Great Italian Philosophers—Anti- 

Papal Character of their Works. 

The greatest Italian theologian, in the 
estimate of his Church, has, in adopting 
these views, only followed in the wake of 
the two greatest Italian philosophers, Gio- 
berti and Rosmini. Their distinction rests 
on much more solid ground than that of 
Passaglia, and has been cheerfully acknow- 
ledged by all philosophical writers. Both 
sought to parry the powerful strokes aimed 
at the common basis of evangelical Christi- 
anity, and of the Roman Catholic Church, 
by the gigantic intellects of Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, and other Teutonic philosophers, 
and to fully harmonize philosophy and re- 
vealed religion. Both affirmed their belief 
in the doctrines of the Roman Church, but 
both could not but revolt against her pre- 
sent condition, and hence incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their ecclesiastical superiors to 
such a degree as to have their works put in 
the Roman Index. The rulers of the 
Church of Rome fully appreciated the vast 
differences between the ideal Church, for 
which these two great men toiled, and the 
Roman Church as it actually is, and they 
therefore rejected many of their best 
thoughts. But while the Pope rejects 
them, the nation accepts them, and it is 
thus that both have powerfully aided in 
strengthening a movement which shakes 
Popery to its bottom, while it promises to 
tighten the bonds which connect the Ital- 
ian nation with Christianity. 

Gioberti—His Eminence as a Statesman and 
Philosophical Writer. 

The brilliant career of Gioberti as a 
statesman is well known. The success of 
the national movement in Italy is, in great 
part, due to him. It was one of the two 
great objects of his life. He laboured for 
it while expelled (in 1834,) from his native 
country, through the influence of the Jesu- 
its, and, in later years, gave a powerful 
,impulse to it as President of the Sardinian 
Legislature, as President of the [talian Na- 
tional Congress, and as Prime Minister of 
Sardinia. His programme for the recon- 
struction of Italy involved the virtual aboli- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope; for 
although he proposed to place the Pope at 
the head of the Italian Confederacy, he 
demanded such political and social changes 
in the administration of the States of the 
Church as would wholly destroy its pecu- 
liar form of government, and the power of 
the Pope as a secular Prince. That the 
ecclesiastical administration of the Papal 
court disgusted him no less than the tem- 
poral, and the actual condition of the Ro- 
man Church no less than that of the Papal 
States, he showed especially in his large 
work on The Modern Jesuits, (II Jesuita 
Moderno, Lausanne, 1846, 8 vols., and 
translated into most modern languages,) a 
most powerful attack on the ultramontane 
spirit which has had control of the Roman 
Church for many centuries. And yet the 
Roman Catholics themselves must confess 
that the man who, if he had had the power, 
would have radically changed their Church, 


is the greatest philosopher whom their 


tion much inferior to the United States, 


ITALIAN LITERATURE AND THE | Church has produced for a long time. 


Brownson, in a review of Gioberti’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion, (in the last number of 
his Quarterly Review, p. 486,) only re- 
echoes the general opinion of the scientific 
men and papers of his Church, when he 
says of Gioberti:—«No man has lived in 


our day, who has treated the highest and - 


most difficult problems which concern the 

human race with more earnestness, with 

more real learning, or with greater acience, 

clearness, and depth.” 

Rosmini as a Reformer—His Work on the Five 
Wounds of the Church. 

The reformatory views of Rosmini are 
somewhat different from those of Passaglia 
and Gioberti. There is nothing in him of 
the boldness and the impetuosity of the two. 
latter; but, on the contrary, he is meek 
and submissive, like Fenelon. He does not 
throw himself, like Passaglia and Gioberti, 
into the midst of the national movement, 
dreaming of a closer connection between a 
new era of civilization and a reformed and 
modernized Church; but, like the persecu- 
ted mystics and spiritualists of the middle 
ages, he would withdraw his Church alto- 
gether from the baneful connection with 
the State. Rosmini is the most prominent 
Roman Catholic advocate of the two great 
principles, which the Protestant Churches 
of America have for the first time fully de- 
veloped, and which are now by degrees 
conquering the entire Christian world, und 


inaugurating an entirely new period of 


Church history, namely, the principle of 
entire separation between Church and State, 
and the principle of voluntaryism. He 
developes his views especially in his cele- 
brated work, The Five Wounds of the 
Church, which he finds in the separation 
between the laity and priesthood in public 
worship, in the inadequate instruction of 
the priesthood, in the disunion among the 
Bishops, in the nomination of the Bishops 
by the lay power, and in the dependence of 
ecclesiastical property. The book was writ- 
ten in 1832, but not published until 1846, 
when the elevation of Pius [X. to the Papal 


chair filled Rosmini, like many other emi- 


nent men of his Church, with the hope of 
the beginning of a new era. The Pope 
himself, full of reformatory ideas, though 
probably sympathizing more with Gioberti 
than with Rosmini, so highly esteemed the 
latter that he intended (in 1848) to name 
him cardinal. But ere long the timid and 
vacillating Pius was carried away by the 
torrent of re-action and counter-revolution, 
and but one year later the Congregation of 
the Index put Rosmini’s work on the list 
of forbidden books, and the Pope, in June, 
1849, confirmed the decree. 

Rosmini, like Fenelon, submitted to this 
decree, but, as the book was condemned 
only as ‘liable to misinterpretation,” he 
did not change his views. He died in 
1855, but his great influence is still power- 
fully operating in modern Italian literature. 
A school of philosophers still acknowledge 
him as their master. A number of the 
most distinguished literary men, as Manzo- 
ni, the most brilliant prose writer of Italy, 
Gustave Cavour, a brother of the great 
statesman, and many other men are known 
to be his devoted friends, and to share his 
views. An entire religious order, founded 
by him, and spreading in Italy, England, 
and other countries, has carried many of 
his reformatory views into practice. ; 


Signs of the Times. 
We believe, therefore, that we are not 
mistaken in regarding this movement in 


modern Italian literature as foreboding great 


events. The literature, which has been for 
many centuries the standard-bearer of the 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church, is in 
open revolt; and it would seem that one of 
two things must take place, either the 
Church must make the humiliating confes- 
sion that she has been for centuries on the 
wrong path, or she will soon see herself 
abandoned by the nation in whose midst 
she has established her citadel.— Methodist. 


THE DEAD SEA. 


I have repeatedly gazed in silent thought- 
fulness upon the leaden surface of the Sea 
of Sodom. In that deep basin, more than 
thirteen hundred feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, slumber the bitter waters of 
what the Arab, with more force than ap- 
pears in the English translation of his 
words, calls the «‘ Sea of Death.”” It is all 
of that. Though it is every moment re- 
ceiving large accessions from the Jordan, 
and some other smaller streams, it has no 
outlet, and renders no account of itself. No 
living creature moves in its waters; no 
vegetable life appears on its shores. It is 
a still and awful gcene of death—death 
every where—death unbroken by a single 
lingering sign of life; a picture of desolation 


‘ never to be forgotten by one who, with his 


eyes fixed upon it, has seriously studied its 
impressive lessons. 

But I bave looked upon other scenes, 
fitly symbolized by the “Sea of Death,” 
which have left on my mind a still deeper 
impression. We have, indeed, only to look 
abroad from any stand-point, and in any di- 
rection, to behold a sea which, though ever 
receiving countless and increasing streams 
from “the land of the liviog,” has never as 
yet yielded up its dead. It has, to us, ren- 
dered no account. I[t has, to human view, 
po outlet. It isa dark, still, vast, uofathom- 
able deep, over and around which lingers no 
indication of life. It is a Dead Sea.” 

But the most sadly impressive scene of 
all, is the Dead Sea of human character. 
How many thousand and millions there are 
who are ‘‘dead,”’ while they have “a name 
to live’! Deep down in the warning 
depths of the blighted and blasted moral 
existence, they give no signs of life. They 
have been constantly receiving the streams 
of God’s providential mercies. Perbaps 
even the streams of salvation have poured 
their richer blessings upon them. The 
word of God, the invitations and entreaties, 
the promises and warnings of the gospel of 
Christ, and a thousand little rills of Chris- 
tian influence have unceasingly come in 
contact with their moral nature. But, alas! 
they make no returns to God or man. 
They give no signs of life. All is desola- 
tion, stillness, death. Always receiving, 
never giving back! Not a word, not a 
deed, and, so far as appears, not a thought 
ever tells of that higher life which it is the 
blessed privilege of every one tolive. They 
are a Sea of Death. How sad the picture! 
So far as probationers for eternity are con- 
cerned, how reckless! How far beneath 
God’s benevolent designs, and man’s real 
interests and happiness! O! true it is— 

« That man may last, but never Kves, 

Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 

— Tract Journal. 
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SATURDAY, December 14, 
OFFER FOR 1862. 


of. the. present. 

Presbyterian nearly completes, the thirty- 

first of its existence, and hotwithstanding the 
‘many causes resniting from the troubled state of 


‘our country, which have operated to withdraw | 


attention ‘and patronage from religious journals, 
‘we have received from our friends many mani- 
festations of approval, as well as numerous addi- 
*tions to the .nomber of our subscribers. 
The -Presby!erian is published simultaneously in 
NEW YORK, | 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Our arrangements keep our readers ad vised as to 
the current affairs in all of those cities, not only ss 
regards our own churches, but as to the general 
interests of religion, and whatever else may pro- 
perly come within the scope of this journal. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 
‘of the Presbyterian from our own land, and from 
‘various parts of the world, for extent and variety 
is at present inferior to that of : 
NO OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

During the coming year we will have a much 
‘Jarger amount of talent in this department, and 
will also enlarge the list of our 

ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 


In view of the 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
which our experience as journalists will enable us 
to make, we now appeal to our friends to lend 
their aid to extend still further the circle of our 


readers. 

A SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 
could easily add two or three thousand names to 
our list of subscribers by the beginning of the new 


NO PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 
should be without a Presbyterian newspaper. In 
order to lead to a general effort for this object, we 
make the following 
LIBERAL OFFER. 

1. Any person sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, and we will 
send one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in ad vance 
($1250), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us, 

Thia is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will ail in enlarging our subscription ist, 
and this arrangement will only hojd until 

THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1862. 
Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
EVERY FAMILY. | 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, : ° 50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10 00 


Eleven copies to one address, for one year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
Twenty-six copies to one address, do. $45 00 
Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


A Festivau.—A festival will be given 
by the Sabbath-school Association of the 
Fifteenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Fifteenth and Lombard streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday evening next, 19th 
inst. A number of well-known speakers 
will be present, and address the Associa- 
tion. Tickets may be had at Martien’s 
Book-Store, and at the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. This church and Sabbath- 
school have suffered much from adverse 
circumstances, and they need, and we hope 
will receive, the sympathy of their brethren. 


EVANGELIQUE EN JLANGUE 
Franoaiss.—Les membres de |’Kglise 
Evangélique en langue Frangaise, établie 
l’année derniére a Philadelphie, ouvriront 
our la premiére fvis, le 16 courant, UNE 

OIRE, au profit de diverses branches de 
leur couvre. La Foire aura lieu dans As- 
sembly Building, au coin s-ouest de la 10th 
et Chestnut sts., et durera 6 jours. 

‘¢ Season tickets 25 cente.”’ 

The notice above given of the Fair for 
the benefit of the French Protestant Church 
in Philadelphia, we hope will secure the 
attention of our readers. We look with 
much interest and sympathy dpon the at- 
tempt to found a church by the Protestant 
French residents of this city, and commend 
them warmly to the aid of Protestants of 
every pame. | 

EPIsTLts TO THE CHURCHES.—Dean 
Trench, in his Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches of Asia, contained 
in the second and third chapters of Rev- 
elation, states a fact of which we were 
not before aware, and that is, that these 
portions of Scripture occupy no place in 
the Lessons of the Episcopal Prayer 
Book. He remarks, that ‘while every 
chapter of every other book in the New 
Testament is set forth to be read in the 
church, and where there is a daily service, 
is read in the church three times in the 
year,” these two chapters are ‘never heard 
in the congregation; and ‘regrets that 
chapters so rich in doctrine, in exhortation, 
in reproof, in promises, should thus be 
withheld from them.” He regards this as 
a defect injurious to the people, which 
should be remedied. 

We would suggest that this might be 
done by substituting them for certain les- 
sons from the apocryphal books prescribed 
to be read, and which should have no place 
there, as if they were inspired Scriptures. 

A New Socrery.—The Circular to which 
our Syrian correspondent refers in his let- 
ter, gives information of the formation of a 
new Society, called the «‘ Abrahamic Coali- 
tion for the Restoration of Israel,”’ the chief 
office of the Society to be in Jerusalem, 
with a local committee at Jaffa. 
pose of the Society, or Coalition, as it has 
been termed by its friends, is to assist in 
the restoration of the Jews to the land of 
Palestine. It is proposed to further this 
object by occupying “ unappropriated Crown 
lands,” and also by purchasing lands in 
fee-simple, and “giving a small piece of 
land to every Jew who shall come properly 
recommended, or prove himself, on due 
probation, suitably qualified to be entrusted 
with its culture,” as a homestead. He will 
also receive as a gift or loan, such imple- 
ments and materials as may be absolutely 
needed. The date of the formation of this 
Society was the 12th of January, 1860. 
Since that time a small tract of land has 
been purchased in the environs of Jaffa, 
and conditionally placed at the service of 
the Association, where incipient operations 
are actually commenced, though as yet on 
a very small scale. It is confidently hoped, 
however, that national branches of the 
Coalition, co-ordinate in character, will soon 
be formed in every land, and operations be 
conducted on a scale worthy of the cause. 
The present officers of the Coalition are: — 
President, Dr. J. T. Barclay, Jerusalem; 
Vice-President, J. A. Johnson, United 
States Consul for Syria and Palestine; 
Secretary, Mr. J. Judson Barolay, United 
States Consul for Cyprus. The Society 
asks the aid of Christians every where in 
the furtherance of their scheme for restor- 
ing the wandering Jews to their own land, 
and restoring that land, through their la- 
bours, to its ancient beauty and fertility. 
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LIFE A VANITY? 


e Bibl alone which speaks of 
psitory Mature of temporal en- 


joymente, ‘either is it the pulpit alone 
hich declaims on the vanity of human 
, but daily recurring facts around us. 
Whe Bible, for this may be thrown aside, 
and the pulpit contemned, but how can we 
ignore God’s providence, which is so coin- 
cident in its testimony? There isa man 
who has outlived all his capacity for en- 
joyment; he is the possessor of immense 
wealth, a wealth which he was accustomed 
to regard as the chief good, and as capable 
of purchasing all that the heart could de- 
sire; if he did not say it io his heart, he 
said it in his whole life, There is no God, no 
future accountability, no heaven or hell; 
and pow he totters along, looks anxiously 
around, and is hourly tortured with the fear 


| of death. Surely his life has been vanity. 


There, too, is one of the opposite sex, 
who bas long outlived her prime. Once 
beautiful, now faded beyond all artificial 
means of concealment; once healthy, now 
diseased; once flattered, now neglected; 
once the gayest at every sceve of amusement, 
now shut up in her chamber, with no 
pleasant subject of reflection; with no pros- 
pect before her, but ghastly death. Has 
not her life been vanity? | 

There is a splendid mansion, the owner 
of ita millionaire, intent upon all enjoy- 
ments which wealth can purchase. Anon 
he suddenly dies, and is buried; his wife, 
too, the partaker of all his pleasures, speedi- 
ly follows ; the loathsome grave is their only 
dwelling, with no ray of a glorious resurree- 
tion to dissipate its gloom. And was not 
life, in this case, vanity? 

In such and similar cases, the facts of 
providence confirm the lessons of the Bible, 
and become a Bible to the world, which they 
cannot lay aside, which they must read, al- 
though, alas! with but little impression. 

Is life a vanity? Well if we so believe 
it, as to turn our eyes upward, where there 
is reality, a city of habitation, a renovated 
youth, renovated faculties, and a happiness 
ever enduring, and never cloying. The 
lesson of this life’s vanity is best Jearned 
when we are led by its conviction to seek 
the supports, the consolations, the compen- 


and which he died to authenticate. 


A STUDY. 


STH noblest study of mankind is 


map.” It is the phraseology of a 
poet, but not his fiction. Rightly conduct- 
ed, the study is replete with instruction. 
Without resort to the subtle questions to 
which it. has given rise, the facts of man’s 
history, revealed in every-day life, teach les- 
‘sons of high importance. With an origin 
“pure and exalted, we are led to contemplate 
him in the various stages of his degeneracy, 
as he passes onward to an unalterable des- 
tiny. Itis perfectly futile, with the facts 
before us, to make human nature the theme 
of unqualified eulogy, or to decry it without 
reservation. 

Its true history presents it as capable of 
extreme degradation, or of exalted virtue. 
To the first it has a native proclivity, to the 
last a capability, inspired by supernatural 
grace. While the race is one, it compre- 
hends great diversities of character, inter- 
mediate to the two extremes of sanctified 
virtue, or low and grovelling vice. None 
are as advanced in excellence as they could 
be, nor are all as degenerate as they might 
be. Starting as from a common centre, some 
ascend by a gradual progress to God’s re- 
vealed model of purity, and others descend 
from one, to a deeper abyss of iniquity. 
The characteristics of the one class we may 
study for our imitation, while those of the 
other may be studied for our warning and 
admonition. 

Unpleasing as is the theme, it is to hu- 
man nature, in its degenerate state, that we 
more particularly direct our remarks. Our 
earliest conceptions on this subject are 
usually favourable; and, to our thought, 
the more revolting features of the picture 
are regarded as rather exceptional, than 
chief characteristics. The judgment then 
formed is pleasing, but delusive, requiring 
correction by a maturer experience. It is 
often said that it isa pity that we cannot 
continue to entertain these flattering views 
of human nature, or that age should ever 
correct the misconception. This might be 
a legitimate wish, if there were no danger 
in it; the world would certainly be a more 
pleasant habitation, if we could only look 
on its sunny scenes; and yet the stern le?- 
sons of truth are more safely entertained. 
Childhood has the semblance of innocence, 
and early youth expresses itself in joyous- 
ness, and why should manhood arrest the 
sparkling current, and convert it into a 
sombre and muddy stream? It is not that 
an addition to our years makes us unrea- 
sonably misanthropical, but that it enlarges 
our experience, and enables us to correct 
our immature judgments. The fact, al- 
ways a fact, although once not realized, is 
then more fully illustrated and better un- 
derstood, that there is an innate vice in 
human nature which, ia its gradual or 
rapid developments, separates man from 
virtue and from God. 

An anecdote may serve as an illustration 
of our meaning. A painter had conceived 
the idea of contrasting the extremes of hu- 
man nature on his canvass. His first pic- 
ture was to portray the innocence of child- 
hood, and the model he selected was a 
beautiful child, in whose face there was a 
blending of sweet temper, sprightliness, 
and intelligence. The picture was made, 
and fully answered his ideal of beauty and 
innocence. He sought for his second 
model, which should present a perfect con- 
trast to the former; and the requirement 
being that it should express, in a most 
striking light, all that was base and fiend- 
ish in man, he waited long. At length, 
in visiting a felon’s cell, he fuund a young 
man awaiting execution as a murderer, in 
whose face he detected the perfect contrast 


sought. The picture was painted; the 
contrasted portraits were types of the dif- 
ferences between heaven and hell—and 
yet, as the painter afterwards discovered, 
the sweet child of the first, and the lost 
man of the second, were identical—the 
same person, in different stages of his ca- 
reer, had furnished the model for both. 
Who, that has lived long enough, has 
not observed some such contrasts in the 
same person? We have seen the beautiful 
infant, crowing with glee in his mother’s 
arms, and at another period standing with 
poised pistol, a duellist, with vindictive 
hate gleaming from his eyes, thirsting for 
the life-blood of his once friend. We have 
seen the artless boy trundling his hoop, and 
atanother period scowling gloomily over his 
losses at the midnight gaming-table. We 
have seen the ingenuous boy mastering his 
early lessons, and rapidly acquiring kuow- 
ledge, and at another period perverting his 
talent in chicanery, fraud, and enormous | 
robbery. We have seen the little girl with 
folded hands saying her evening prayer, 
and in later life scoffing at religion, devoted 
to vanity, and with envy, hate, and malig- 
nity rankling in her heart. We have seen 


sations of the religion which Jesus taught, 


to his first picture, which he had long’ 


delity, afid-utter profligacy, developed from 
a once seemingly innocent child. We may 
daily see the extremest forms of moral de- 
bas@ment a@@ viciousness in men, who 
were ence children—who were once the 
pride of the domestic circle, and the hope 


| of the parental heart. : 


It may be said, why dwell on such hu- 
miliating pictures? What possible profit 
can result from it? JFrom such contempla- 
tions we should not shrink. They have a 
lesson for every one. They furnish a gal- 
lery of portraits, in which we may study 
the nature of which we are partakers. If, 
in the progress from youth tv manhood, we 
may pass through such changes—if we may 
become so obdarate, so corrupted, so utterly 
dead to every sentiment of religion as to 
deny even the existence of a God, then 
surely it is wise to ask, if there be no reme- 
dy? The proclivities of our nature are to 
evil only, and if there be no suitable coun- 
teractive, the result must be our moral and 
spiritual, our temporal and eternal ruin. 
Such a counteractive there is in the mercy 
of God, the atonement of the Saviour, and 
in the gracious operations of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Noone is safe who neglects to seek 
an interest in these. Youth is the season 
most favourable for such a search, before 
sin is confirmed in inveterate habit; and 
even in maturer life, the fatal tide may be 
turned back, the sinner may be reclaimed, 
and he that was marching with quick strides 
to hell, may become a pilgrim, with his 
steps directed to the heavenly city. 


POPISH RELIGIOUS HOUSES. 


T was a necessary measure of reform, 
without which human liberty would 
have had no security, that the numerous 
monasteries and nuoneries in the kingdom 
of Naples should be suppressed. The 
whole of Italy had become so overrun by 
an ignorant and vicious priesthood, and so 
entirely had they secured .the management 
and control of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power, as to defy all opposition. Revolu- 
tion has effected what could not have been 
accomplished by gradual reform, and the 
power of the priesthood crippled, it became 
alike the dictate of wisdom and humanity 
to strike a blow at the institutions which it 


petuate its despotism. Under a pretence 
of sanctity, religious houses, so improperly 
called, sprung up in every direction; and 
for the support of such expensive establish- 
ments, the fairest portions of the land was 
appropriated, and the resources of the 
people heavily taxed. The King of Na- 
ples, first the father, and then the son, was 
the cruel and bigotted supporter of this 
system. The people seemed to acquiesce, 
because they had no means of resistance. 
No sooner, however, was the revolution 
successful, than they gladly hailed the over- 
throw of the monasteries and nunneries 
which had so long preyed on their vitals, 
and which accomplished nothing but the 
maintenance of idle monks and bigotted 
women, who should have been employed 
in promoting the industry and material 
strength of the country. In no other way 
could the virtue of a community be so 
effectually undermined than by these pre- 
tended religious establishments. Their his- 
tory is one of tyranny over the conscience, 
and of unblushing vice. In the earliest 
days of their institution, when, perhaps, 
under a misguided judgment, they were 
thought to be happy expedients for the 
cultivation of piety, they utterly failed as 
nurseries of virtue. They produced only a 
morbid and stunted religion, and separated 
men and women from the active eharities 
of life. Soon they degenerated into in- 
tolerable nuisances, which loudly called for 
abatement. If the example of Italy were 
imitated by Austria, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, the world would be all the better. 
May God, in ‘his mercy, soon bring about 
the desired consummation. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


OME of the secular papers regard it as 
an evidence of the thrift and comfort 
of the population of our Northern cities, 
that the theatres, and other places of 
amusement, are nightly crowded. We ob- 
ject to this mode of argumentation. It is 
not the kind of evidence upon which we 
are disposed to rely with confidence. Many 
persons will have their amusements at the 
expense of the real comforts of their fami- 
lies, and will spend the money at a theatre 
which should go to supply their children 
with bread and clothes. There is another 
class who frequent these places, unwilling 
to curtail their pleasures, although very 
ready to curtail their charities, by which 
the condition of the poor might be im- 
proved. A show of hilarity is thus kept 
up at an actual cost of suffering. An 
economy of amusement would’ be much 
more likely to conduce to the substantial 
comfort of the needy. It strikes us also as 
incongruous, that, in a time of great public 
calamity, there should be so much eager- 
ness for the frivolous. As a nation, we are 
greatly afflicted; and it is not seemly and 
becoming that we should, in any way, be 
indifferent to the fact, or, by our conduct, 
manifest our disregard of God’s chastise- 
ments. It is incongruous, too, that those 
who are removed from ‘Re seat of war, and 
the privations and desolations which come 
in its train, should spend their time ‘in 
piping and dancing.”” Many of our noble 
defenders in the army and navy are suffer- 
ing from wounds and disease—and should 
we laugh and be merry? Others are brav- 
ing the horrors of war, exposing themselves 
to the privations of camp life, and to the 
‘mutilations and death of battle, for our 
security—and should we repay our obli- 
gation to them by taking our pleasure? 
Thousands of them have left destitute 
families behind them; and, if we have 
money to spare, could we not better expend 
it by supplying their wants? 

It affords us much gratification to learn, 
not from such proofs as those here adverted 
to, but from officers of the municipal gov- 
ernment, and the leaders in our charitable 
institutions, that the labouring classes, so 
far from being in a state of suffering in our 
large cities, are likely to be more comfort- 
able during the winter than even in ordi- 
nary times. The war itself has opened 
new demands for mechanical labour and 
sewing-women; the soldiers in camp are 
showing a laudable spirit in transmitting 
to their families large proportions of their 
pay; and the liberal hand of the benevo- 
lent is supplementing all this by attending 
to the wants of the sick and needy. How 
thankful should we be to a kind Provi- 
dence, who is thus mitigating the public 
distress! Every one, as a thank-offering, 
should be employed in some useful pursuit 
of charity, to muke the afflictions of war- 
times press as lightly as possikle on the 
masses of the community. Spare time aod 
spare money may thus be most usefully 
employed. 


SouTHEeRN GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—This 
body assembled at Augusta, Georgia, on 
Wednesday, December 4th. The Rev. Dr. 


Francis McFarland, of Virginia, was elect- 


profanity, licentiousness, drunkenness, inti- 


ed Moderator, by acclamation. 


had built, and by which it hoped to per- | 
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of the greatest dif- 
ficulties which our military commanders 
haye to encounter, is in the suppression of 
‘@set of mercenary and unprincipled rum- 
sellere, who hang about the camp, surrepti- 
tiously supplying the soldiers with their 
poisonous whiskey. Just in proportion as 
they are successful in carrying on this 
traffic, the army becomes demoralized. 
Now, if these men were detected in ex- 
citing the men to desertion and mutiny, 
they would be hanged; and as they do 
both, indirectly, by enticing the men to 
intempcrance, we see no good reason why 
summary puoishment of this kind should 
not be inflicted. 


NEwsPaPER CHANGE.—The Rev. Dr. 
Tyog has ceased to be editor and sole pro- 
prietor of the Protestant Churchman. In 
the Jast number of the paper he announces 
that «he bas transferred the whole property 


ested in maintaining the paper, on the same 
principles, who will hereafter control its 
operations, and with whom will rest the 
appointment of the editor in time to come.” 


LETTER FROM THE EAST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Berrut, October 25th, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—In one of my late rides, 
I noticed that balconies and housetops be- 
came suddenly filled with people, gazing 
eagerly towards the sea. On looking in 
that direction, [ beheld a sight which might 
well attract all eyes, and for many moments 
I could not withdraw my gaze from so 
grand a spectacle. The French fleet were 
leaving, and, added to the fine effect of 
half a score cf noble vessels moving in 
stately grandeur through the waters, an 
incessant firing of cannon was kept up, 
gaily coloured flags were flying from the 
masts in graceful festoons, and the Adwiral 
performed the maneuvering peculiar tu such 
occasions. | 

So this is the end of French intervention 
in Syria, and the French army are ready to 
interfere whenever any distressed nation 
may stand in need of help. Our own loved 
land certainly deserves the latter appella- 
tion at present. But [ will not go further 
into politics, except to convey an idea of 
the impressions entertained bere in relation 
to the American troubles. The American 
question is the great question in Syria. 
Our missionaries weep over the accounts 
read in the papers, and send up fervent 
prayers in behalf of the wounded, and all 
sufferers from the war. Many are the pe- 
titions offered up from their homes and 
from the chapel, in behalf of the orphan 
and the widow, and all those whose hearts 
are bleeding for the loss of dear ones who 
have perished on the battle-field, under our 
glorious stars and stripes. The Kuropeans 
sympathize with the different nations to 
which they belong, while the Arabs say, 
with a knowiog shrug of the shoulder, that 
the secession is the result of Kaglish policy 
in the United States. 

The wissionaries have come down from 
the mountains invigorated in health, and 
far more fit for the work before them than 
had they remained on the plains; for the 
past summer is pronounced, by old residents 
to be the hottest known here for many years. 
Indeed, the hot season is hardly yet over, 
and the physicians complain that they 
scarcely have any time of their own, so 
constantly are they occupied in caring for 
the sick. All kinds of fevers prevail with 
frightful severity; and fortunate, indeed, 
does he consider himself, whether Frank or 
native, who is not suffering from an attack 


of this kind. Franks, of course, being un- 


accustomed to the climate, are suffering 
great debility from the effects of the burn- 
ing siroccos of this summer, and are there- 
fore more liable to these attacks than the 
natives. ‘The little native children, how- 
ever, are the greatest sufferers, though in 
a different way. There is hardly a child 
to be met with in the streets, (for Arab 
children live in the streets,) who is not 
nearly blind with ophthalwia. ‘There is 
scarcely an Arab mother in town or coun- 
try who has not a child, or children, suffer- 
ing with this painful and distressing affec- 
tion of the eye—and how few are able to 
give the little sufferers the care and atteu- 
tion they need. No sight excites my sym- 
pathy so much as that [ daily mect in my 
walks and rides—a woman, with a wan 
child in her arms, whose head droops on 
her shoulder, to protect its eyes from every 
ray of light, while the older children walk 
by her side blindfolded, and clinging to 
her ragged clothing to guide their steps. 
Yet she is pursuing her daily avocation of 
water-carrier, has been to the well, drawn 
her water, and in addition to her helpless 
charges, carries a jug of the precious liquid. 
I say precious, because the scarcity of water 
in Beirut at this season renders the term 
peculiarly applicable. 

These poor little creatures elicit the 
more sympathy because they cannot get 
the food necessary to strengthen their sys- 
tems, and thus aid in effecting a cure of their 
malady. Let us watch them as they stop 
at the little shop, where, on an inclined 
plane, are displayed shallow trays contain- 
ing olives, onions, rice, nuts, raisins, figs, 
grapes, tobacco, lebu (or curdled milk in a 


solid form), and piles of round, blackish- 


brown cakes of bread. 

Their few parahs being placed in the 
outstretched palm of the shop keeper, they 
receive in exchange several of these loaves 
of bread, which you would not acknow- 
ledge as such, reader, so utterly unlike 
would you esteem it to bread, or any thing 
else taken into your mouth as food. 

Perhaps the group may indulge ia the 
luxury of a few olives, which, though the 
cheapest article of food in Syria, is not 
always within the means of the poor. The 
mother gives a loaf (or, more properly, a 
cake,) of bread to each child, and with it 
a very short allowance of olives. Tearing 
off a piece of the tough material, and 
wrapping ino it an olive, the morsels thus 
prepared are eagerly devoured by the hun- 
gry group, who are probably in blissful ignor- 
ance of meat—the younger portion at least, I 
venture to say, have never tasted meat. 

This poor woman may some day have the 
good fortune to be hired by a Frank family 
to do their washing, her wages being five 
piastres a day, or twenty cents, and an 
additional piastre for food. ‘But what,” 
you ask, “will she do with her young 
infant?’ whose moans alone are convincing 
proof of the agony it suffers, apart from 
the horrible sight it presents, with eyes 
inflamed, and rendered blind by their dis- 
gusting coating of matter. She should 
surely stay at home to attend to her child. 
But whence, in that case, would come the 
brown cake and the half-dozen olives? 
Just glance through the arched gateway of 
the court surrounding tlie house of the 
Frank, and you will see how she earns her 
wretched livelihood. She is seated on the 
ground, surrounded by metal and earthen 
vessels of an immense size, one of the for- 
mer being placed over a few logs of burn- 
ing wood. You will next notice what a 
pile of work she has before her, and will 
not be persuaded that she will complete 
the cleansing of so huge a pile of linen in 
one day, especially with the additional 


charge of a baby, for on her shoulder is 


to a committee of gentlemen deeply inter-. 


{ be guaranteed. 


perched a little form of skin and bone, 
and there remains all day long, its mother 
holding its one garment between her teeth, 
thus preventing it from falling to the 
ground, | 

But the poor of Syria should take heart 
now, if ever. There seems to be no end 
to benevolent institutions. Besides the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Asylum, over which 
the Prussian Deaconesses have charge, 
Mrs. B. Thomson, an English lady, is 
about to establish one of a somewhat simi- 
lar character; and some of the exquisite 
work, in gold and silver thread, in which 
they are so well skilled, will be sent to the 
great International Exhibition for 1862. 

The missionaries should feel encouraged 
and strengthened in their work, for the 
Turkish Government, instead of frowning 
upon them, and turning a deaf ear to their 
applications for justice, promises to place 
in their hands funds which will enable 
them to re-build their churches and other 
edifices which “were destroyed in the late 
war. Meeting after meeting of the Med)jlis 
was convened, and Pachas and Governors 
consulted together over the documents stat- 
ing the amount of indemnities demanded 
by the missionaries, who were for a long 
time kept in a sad state of suspense as to 
the result of the matter. At last the Ame- 
rican Consul joyfully announced to them 
that their claims bad been accepted, and 
full indemuity would be given them. But 
the money has not yet been paid, and how- 
ever good the intentions of the powers that 
be, it depends on the very uncertain future 
of Turkish finances, when it will be forth- 
coming. These claims are only in reference 
to their losses in Damascus. Those relating 
to their losses in Mount Lebanon have not 
yet been examined, but will receive atten- 
tion in due time. In this country of lies, 
the missionaries have been much compli- 
mented on their conscientious estimate of 
their losses, and the consequence is, the 
people have a higher estimate of them than 
ever. 

The claims of the United States Vice- 
Consul of Damascus have been received 
with especial favour. In consideration of 
his heavy losses, and the wounds he sus- 
tained, he is offered no less than twenty 
thousand dollars. The United States Con- 
sul for Jerusalem, Mr. Page, has suddenly 
abandoned his post, without waiting for his 
successor, who is yet to be named. 

I send you a circular, setting forth Dr. 
Barclay’s plan for bringing together the 
Jews on their native soil; and although 
this is perhaps not altogether a propitious 
moment for attempting the colonization of 
Palestine, yet there may be Jews in the 
South and Border States who would like to 
secure to themselves a tranquil resting-place 
in the land of their fathers. In this paper, 
the writer does not tempt the Jew, by en- 
larging upon the beauties of Sharon, the 
fertility of the soil, and the mildness, as 
well as salubrity of the climate in that part 
of the Kast. Of all these things he can 
read in any Oriental book of travel. He 
merely states the regulations of the project- 
ed colony, and its feasibility, being fully 
assured that it is almost the universal wish 
of the Jews to live and die in Palestine, 
and that the Jew will take advantage of a 
scheme of this kind, provided a livelihood 
But the circular speaks 
for itself, and many of the good and the 
wise have ventured to predict that the 
scheme will eventually meet with success, 
though the time may be far distant. 


A Hopeful Glimpse of New York Life. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


New York, December 6, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—Our municipal election 
has resulted in the defeat of the man who 
appointed a Thanksgiving day with the 
impudent assertion that there was “nothing 
to be thankful for,” and who closed the 
present canvass by a speech in a Sunday 
beer-garden against the Sabbath, and all 
Sunday and excise laws. A_ universal 
feeling of relief is felt that we are freed at 
last of an incubus we seemed destined to 
carry indefinitely, because of the divided 
opposition to his rule. The friends of the 
Christian Sabbath, and of social order, es- 
pecially, congratulate themselves on a 
result which betokens a resuscitated self- 
respect, and the ascendency of right prin- 
ciple over unscrupulous political intrigue. 

The dram-shop interest has also received 
a stunning blow in the result of this elec- 
tion. Its vote was concentrated on the 
defeated candidates, and its power in our 
city government cain be much checked by 
the Mayor elect, with the inereased power 
our Legislature is likely to place in his 
hands. It also suffered by the presentment 
of the Grand Jury, last week, of our nine 
thousand unlicensed dram-shops as nui- 
sances, and the exposure of the inefficiency 
of the officers of the law in suppressing tbe 
known cause of a large part of the pauper- 
ism, taxation, and crime with which the 
city is burdened. One of the most singu- 
lar results of the presentment, is a move- 
ment it has prompted on the part of the 
decent theatre proprietors, to exterminate 
the vile «Concert Saloons,” justly charac- 
terized by the Grand Jury as ‘‘extempo- 
rized brothels.” A law for this purpose 
has already been framed, and is to be press- 
ed by the theatre men themselves. 

The unquestionable signs of improve- 
ment in the moral condition -of this city 
cannot fail to interest good men in other 
parts of the country. They are many-and 
incontrovertible. The lawless youth, whose 
drift toward rowdyism and crime awakened 
the greatest alarm four or five years ago, 
have been brought into subjection to law. 
Sunday and week-day crime has been great- 
ly diminished, and public order is rarely 
interrupted. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment of the war, and its anticipated social 
evils, it may be doubted whether this city 
has been more free from disturbances of 
the peace, and other infractions of the laws, 
for a quarter of a century. ‘The authori- 
ties, encouraged and supported by the or- 
derly classes, and by the respectable press, 
are getting the upper hand of crime; and 
with reasonable attention to public affairs, 
our city may be redeemed from its humilia- 
ting degeneracy in politics and morals. 

One of the most cheering indications of 
a sanctified improvement of the present un- 
happy war, is found in the liberal devotion 
of wealth, not only to the support of the 
government, but to charitable uses. It is 
not a small thing that nearly seventy mil- 
lions of dollars should have been subscribed 
to the popular loan. But it isa greater 
thing that a single appeal for the suffering 
North Carolinians should have realized s»me 
ten thousand dollars, with a readiness to 
give ten times as much, if needed. And 
this is but one of a hundred claims made 
on the benevolence of our citizens. I[ hap- 
pen to know that a single firm placed forty 
thousand dollars ia bank, last week, exclu- 
sively fur charitable objects; and that much 
of the amount, perhaps all, has already be- 
gun its manifold errand of Christian bencfi- 
cence. In another instance within my 
knowledge, a single merchant has conse- 
crated at least fifty thousand dollars to a 
favourite educational projeet, connected 
with missions abroad. In yet another 


case, executors have recently paid over fifty 


thousand dollars to the treasury of a lead- 
ing charity. These are, indeed, extreme 
instances; but there are others that indi- 
cate the general drift of sentiment in fa- 
vour of the wise use of accumulated wealth 


for the good of the race. Our religious 
institutions may find that what seemed to 
them a crushing calamity will, by God's 
providence acd grace, eventuate in rich 
blessings. They may recall the fact that 
it was not the 1836 year of speculation and 
extravagance that filled their treasuries, 
but the 1837 year of panic aod commercial 
disaster. ‘‘Man’s extremity is God's op- 
portunity.” | 
Yours, | EpWARDs. 
For the Presbyterian. 


DR. HENRY G. COMINGO. 


Messrs. Editors—In the last number of 
the Presbyterian we read an exceedingly 
interesting account of certain festivities, 
commemorative of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of Dr. Comingo’s pastorate in Steu- 
benville, Ohio. Ministers of different de- 
nominations were present, gratulatory ad- 
dresses were made, presents given, and 
anthems sung. 

One week has rolled away, and we now 
invite your readers to the perusal of an- 
other paragraph respecting this much es- 
teemed brother. On Sabbath morning, the 
lst inst., other festivities were held over 
that servant of God, in another world; for on 
that morning, “about the break of day,” the 
angcls conveyed his soul to his long bome! 

On Sabbath morning, the 17th of No- 
vember, he preached his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary sermon. On the Sabbath followiog 
‘che preached,” writes Dr. Beatty, ‘two 
very interesting sermons, which [ heard. 
But he wes not well. He took sick on 
Monday of diptheria. On Tuesday his 
physician feared for him, and we soon had 
to give him up. [From the first he had a 
presentiment that he should not recover. 


He would have been fifty-three years of age 
next February. His people, and the com- 
munity, are sorely stricken. His funeral 
was very largely attended.” 

They who knew this departed brother as 
we have known him, will need no interpre- 
ter to explain the sensation which his,death 
produced. Jor twenty-five years that man 
of God broke to the people of the T'irst 
Presbyterian Church, Steubenville, the 
bread of life—burying their dead, consol- 
ing them in sorrow, uniting groom and 
bride in marriage, baptizing the little ones, 
directing inquirers to the cross, giving the 
right hand of fellowship to new comers to 
the Lord’s table—and all with an earnest 
fidelity and devotedness of soul rarely 
equalled, never exceeded,*even in the 
faithful ministry of our beloved Church. 

In a remarkable degree, Dr. Comingo 
combined the two great qualifications for 
the office he filled—a clear, active intellect, 
and a warm heart. Ino the world of litera- 
ture, little escaped him. His acquaintance 
with the various branches of knowledge 
was very extensive. As a theologian, he 
.was well read and sound. In the pulpit, 
he was earnest and able. In prayer, he 
was uncommonly gifted. After a discourse, 
during the sessions of the Synod of Wheel- 
ing, we heard a brother remark, «QO, that 
Brother Comingo had followed that sermon 
with one of his prayers!” 
branches of pastoral labour he was ener- 
getic and unotiring. Frank and warm- 
hearted, he made friends easily, and retain- 
ed them long. We suppose that very 
few of our miuvisters could number a larger 
list of personal friends. Death found him 
at his post—ready either for work below, 
or for reward above. Instead of weeping 
for him, let us rather sing— 

“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er— 


I’m nearer home to day 
Than I’ve ever been before.” 


Of all deaths, that of the faithful Chris- 
tian pastor is most to be coveted. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Religious Journals and Hymn-Books, 
for our Volunteers. 


The Army Committee, appointed by the 
Christian Alliance of the City of New 
York, besides labouring for the spiritual 
interest of our Volunteers at home, have 
sent 300,000 religious journals, and over 
1,500,000 pages of moral reading, together 
with Hymn-Books and stationery, to the 
camps and hospitals at the seat of war. In 


the Missionary Secretary of the Alliance 
visited the various camps, and has also 
maintained constant correspondence with 
the chaplains. | 

We are now sending, weekly, over one 
hundred packages to the various camps, 
forts, and hospitals. These are composed 
of the journals of the various denomina- 
tions published in our city. On this ac- 
count, they are eagerly sought. Such a 
vast army, however, demands a much larger 
supply. We need, at least, $5000 for the 
purchase and transportation of a sufficient 
number of each of these journals to meet 
the increasing demand. Many of the lead- 
ing churches have alrcady aided us by col- 
lections. As ours is the only organization 
engaged in this special work, we trust 
others, both in city and country, will also 
aid us in the circulation of their own 
journals. 

Hymn- Books, also, are greatly needed in 
the camps. For want of these, the reli- 
gious meetings lose much of their interest. 
The Army Hymn-Book, published by the 
Alliance, is specially adapted to the soldiers. 
It contains the old familiar hymns, and has 
the national ensign, in colours, upon the 
cover. Sunday-schools, without respect to 
name, have aided us in the gratuitous cir- 
culation of the first edition. Will not 
others, in shares of $10 or $20 each, help 


-us to publish a much larger edition? 


Schools sending us a collection, shall re- 
ceive a few copies by return mail. 

Almost daily we receive urgent appeals 
for these journals and hymn-books. To 
many of them we are unable to respond. 
This is painful in the extreme. Adapted 
as such means are to benefit the masses 
shut up in the seclusion of the camp, we 
cannot withhold them without incurring a 
fearful responsibility. 

We appeal then to Pastors, Superintend- 
ents, Ladies’ Associations, Army Commit- 
tees, and the public generally, to aid us in 
thus caring for the moral and spiritual inte- 
rests of our volunteers. All contributions 
will be duly acknowledged. 

Please address the Rev. CHaArtes C. 
Goss, Missionary Secretary, or CHARLES 
Piace, Esq , Treasurer, Rooms of the Al- 
liance, University Building, Washington 
Square, New York. 

W. W. Howe, 
J.B Kercuam, 
° li. Reinke, 

Among the many plans for reaching our 
army with moral and religious influences, 
the above must commend itself to all. 
Witiram E. Daniev F. Tiemann, 
Peter Cooper, Ww. Cutten Bryant, 
Wx. Curtis Noyes, Frep. V. Ruston, 

Rosert Anverson, U.S. A. 
P. S. Editors of papers, secular and religious, 


Army 
Committee. 


will confer a favour by publishing the above cir- 
cular, 


order to learn the wants of the regiments, 


He was resigned, happy, joyful, triumphant. 


And in all |. 


For the Presbytorian. 
FORGOTTEN RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committce of Trustees on the Fund 
for Disabled Ministers have made, during 
the year, some of their largest appropria- 
tions to Presbyteries, on the ground of their 
resolutions to make collections. The appli- 
cation of the Stated Clerk has been attended 
with what the Committee regarded as an 
assurance, that if the request of the Pres- 
bytery were granted, they might rely on 
being reimbursed—in part, at least—by 
the contributions of their churches. Some 
of the pledges given, almost a year ago, 
are not yet redeemed.  Presbyteries, 
among the most numerous and wealthy of 
our Church, have drawn from the fund 
more ‘than they have contributed. Many 
have failed to make any collections at all. 
The result is such a depletion of our treas- 
ury as has not been known before. This 
is the, season of the year when we have 
been accustomed to give relief to some of 
our most interesting applicants. This we 
shall be compelled to withhold, if the pro- 
mised collections are postponed much long- 
er. Qur treasurer has no evidence that 
many churches remembered the wants of 
Disabled Ministers on the first Sabbath in 
September, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Systematic Benevolence, and en- 
joined by the General Assembly. In view, 
then, of the urgency of this matter, the 
Committee would propose that another, 
and not very distant day, be selected, in 
place of the one that has gone by, and that 
contributions be made with the least possi- 
ble delay. The Committce would regret 
that to the manifold trials of old age, severe 
disease, and domestic grief, should be add- 
ed the want of bread. 

ln behalf of the Committee, 

J. H. Jones, Chairman. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SMALL THINGS. 


Messrs. Editors—As the Christmas holi- 
days are drawing near, bringing with them 
the usual Sabbath-school festivities, I beg 
you will pardon my directing attention to a 
habit becoming quite common amongst 
certain ladies and gentlemen, to wit, of 
attending these annual jubilees, expecting 
to be feasted upon the richest daintics that 
have been provided for the children. This 
habit, which may well be styled a “ growing 
evil,” needs only the mention, to hold it up 
to the condemnation of all right-thinkiog 
persons; and, indeed, I think the ‘evil’ 
can be attributed more to thoughtlessness, 
than to any cause more unworthy. It is, 
therefore, most earnestly to be desired that 
our good people give this suggestion the 
consideration it deserves. If they do so, I 
am convinced they will conclude with me, 
that our Sabbath-school festivals are given 
fur the gratification of the children, and 
that the ‘‘good things” provided for these 
occasions, are not intended for the exclusive 
monopoly of the visitors. I have intruded 
this note upon you, solely with the hope of 
doing good. A TEACHER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


Messrs. Editors—In company with the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, in Mer- 
cersburg, the Rev. Dr. Creigh, the writer, 
a few weeks since, attended a funeral. It 
was in the country, at the «Old White 
Church,” where, at one time, worshipped 
the greater portion of the charge which was 
formerly called Upper West Conococheague. 
Having visited the spot made sacred by 
the dust of a dear sister, whose body was a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, we paused at 
the tomb of the first pastor of the church. 
Whilst leaning on the stone which covered 
the remains of this venerable man of God, 
my friend gave me the following impressive 
fact, which I am certain will prove inter- 
esting to many of your readers. 

‘¢}or almost one hundred years,’’ said 
he, ‘‘since the ordination and installation of 
Dr. King, August 3d, 1769, although dur- 
ing all this time there has been a vacancy 
of but two years in the pastorate, yet I am 
only the third pastor; and my immediate 
predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Hiliott, of the 
Western Theological Seminary; is still liv- 
ing. Dr. King served the church for 
forty-two years, Dr. Elliott seventeen, and 
myself thirty. Of how many churches of 
an hundred years existence, think you, can 
this be said?” 

Oa the third Sabbath of last month, 
it beiog the thirtieth anniversary of Dr. 
Creigh’s ordination and installation, he 
gave us a very instructive discourse from 
Acts xviii. 9-T'1l. At the close, some facts 
were presented, that will add to the interest 
of the foregoing statement. After a very 
brief reference to the changes that—had 
taken place during these thirty years, in 
the world, in our own land, and in our own 
Church, he spoke of those in the Carlisle 
Presbytery. . Of the twelve persons, minis- 


ters and ruling elders, who attended his or- 


dination, but two are living. Then, he 
was the youngest member. Now, he is the 
oldest pastor, save one; (Dr. Grier, of lim- 
mitsburg, Maryland, we suppose) Of the 
eldership then serving, not one is living; 
all are numbered with the dead. 

The changes in the congregation and 
church were then alluded to. The mem- 
bership once numbered 407; reduced now 
to 250. The families in the congregation 
were diminished in the space of three years 
from 113 white, and 21 coloured, to 92 
white, and 16 coloured. The membership 
in the same period lost 76; 51 by dismissals 
to sister churches, and 21 by death. Where 
formerly you would meet many families be- 
longing to the church, having resided in 
the country districts from their earliest 
settlement by the Anglo-Saxons, now, you 
might travel miles, and see but here and 
there one of their descendants. These were 
some of the discouragements, looking back 
through the vista of thirty years. There 
were encouragements, also. ‘I'he ordinances 
were steadily and uniformly attended. The 
contributions in that time were at least 
$8600. The number of families in the last 
two years was increasing. There had been 
always some added to the church; the 
highest in any one year, 110; the lowest, 5. 
The annual average increase during this 
period was a little over 23. The total in- 
crease was 700. 

A remarkable fact was stated to me after- 
wards, in connection with the statistics on 
baptism. The admissions to the church on 
profession, and the baptisms, were almost 
equal. Dr. Creigh baptized 697, and re- 
ceived into the church, on examination, 
700. His attention was first directed to 
this proportion between baptisms and those 
received into full membership of the church, 
by Mr. McCachren, of Newville. Let 
others examine into this matter carefully, 
and see whether it will not be a strong 
argument in favour of the faithful discharge 
of duty towards the infants of church memw- 
bers. 

For other interesting items regarding 
this church, which has enjoyed several re- 
vivals of religion, see Dr. A. Nevin’s History 
of ««Churches of the Valley.” 

Let me close with some other facts in 


connection with the abuve. In the bounds 


are forgiven. 


December 14, 1861. 


of this congregation were born and baptiz- 
ed—James Buchanan, ex-President United 
States; two daughters-in-law of ex- President 
Harrison; ex-Govegnor Findley, of this 
Commonwealth, and the present Assistant 
Secretary of the War Department. 

May. this brother long live his life of 
usefulness, and may his people, who have 
so greatly honoured the pastoral relation, 
continue to give him a prompt and hearty 
support in the closet, the family, in the 
house of God, and in every other way con- 
sistent with God's word, and iteclaims upon 
their kind and Christian feelings. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SAVE THE PAPERS. 


Messrs. Editors—An article on the sub- 
ject of saving and of circulating religious 
papers appeared in a late number of the 
New York Observer, which was well worthy 
of the attention of the subscribers to the 
Presbyterian. In quoting a letter desctib- 
ing the wanderings of a religious paper 
from neighbour to neighbour in the far 
West, until it was worn threadbare, the 
writer suggested, that instead of the reli- 
gious paper being handed over to the house- 
maid on Monday morning for kindling tho 
fires, that every subscriber should take the 
trouble to obtain the name of one poor 
family in these destitute portions of cur 
country, and mail the paper to them, and 
in this way much good might be accow- 
plished, at the trifling expense of a cent a 
week. 

And we need not go to the far West to 
find a poople who are destitute of religious 
instruction. In the mountain regions of 
New York, and no doubt of Pennsylvania 
also, there are remote settlements far beyond 
the reach of our privileges. That very 
Observer referred to, I sent up into the 
Adirondack country, eight miles beyond a 
post office, and two years since, in travel- 
ling through that region, in company with 
a devoted minister of God, now chaplain of 
one of our New England regiments, he 
preached on the Sabbath, in a little red 


mountain lakes, far beyond the bounds of 
pulpits and printing offices, where the peo- 
ple once in three weeks were favoured with 
a visit to their schoolhouse by a Methodist 
preacher, whose circuit extended twenty- 
eight miles. It was a goodly sight tu sce 
those scattered families come up through a 
pouring rain to hear the word of life. And 
there chanced among the rest that day a 
woman, whose home lay further still in the 
wilderness, at the very foot of the famous 
Indian pass, and only twelve miles from 
Mount Marcy, who had not heard a sermon 
preached in thirteen months before; and 
she a Scotch Presbyterian, from blessed old 
Kilsyth. | | 

If there be any who could not well afford 
the expense of circulating their paper by 
mail, no one is without poorer neighbours, 
who would gladly receive them. My Pres- 
byterian, after being faithfully read, is sent 
to a friend, who enjoys it as much as I do, 
and then passes it on to a Scotch nurse, 
who takes great delight in reading the for. 
eign correspondence, referring to Drs. Cand- 
lish, Guthrie, and others, to whom she had 
listened in her own goodly land; and this 
proposed plan will never injure the Lona 
fide circulation of the religious newspaper, 
but by making it more generally known 
and valued, will, in the end, be a. benefit 
to it, as it certainly will be to many a lonely 
home. Save the papers—not hoard them 
in those unsightly bundles tied up in mapy 
a garret, provoking the anathemas of house- 
cleaners twice a year; but save by the wise 
economy of giving. ‘There is that scat- 
tereth, and yet increaseth.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION. 


The Presbytery of Lewes met according 
to adjournment, at Dover, Delaware, on 
Wednesday evening, the 27th ult., and was 
opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
Rev. William C. Handy. Mr. John J. 
Pomeroy, licentiate, was received on certifi- 
cate from the Presbytery of Carlisle. A 
call from the Dover church was put in his 
hands, and accepted by him. His exami- 
nations took place upon Thursday, and the 
ordination and installation exercises were 
held upon the evening: of that day. The 
Rev. A. C. Heaton preached the sermon; 
the Rev. I. N. Hayes, of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, hitherto the pastor of Mr. Pome- 
roy, gave him a very touching and impres- 
sive charge; and the Rev. C. H. Mustard 
gave the charge to the people. 

W. D. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PRAYER. 


Remember me, O Lord, with the favour that thou bear- 
est unto thy people—PsauM cvi. 4, 5. 


God has a people in the world. They 
were foreknown and predestinated—chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the 
world. ‘The fall was foreseen and provided 
for: from the fallen a seed was chosen, and 
given’ to Christ. To these he had special 
reference in his work. His atonement is 
sufficient for all, but has special regard to 
the chosen seed. He laid down his life for 
the sheep. These he renews hy his grace, 
and makes thém new creatures. They are 
justified and adopted, and the work of sanc- 
tification progresses in their hearts. Hence 
they are a peculiar people—peculiar in their 
lives, in their hopes, in their aims, and in 
their pleasures, for they delight in the 
Messenger of the covenant. Mal. iii. 1. | 

God bears a favour to his people. It is 
a special favour—he loves them as he does 
not the world. He loves all with the love 
of benevolence, he loves his people with the 
love of complacency. His favour toward 
them is a watchful favour, a constant favour, 
an eternal favour. It is also a parental fa- 
vour: as such, it pities them, it provides 


them. 
Here is the prayer:—Remember me, O 
Lord, with the favour that thou bearest 
unto thy people. This is a prayer for re- 
newing grace, for his people are renewed. 
It is a prayer for forgiveness, for his people 
It is a prayer for an interest 
in Christ, for his people are united to 
Christ by faith, and are made partakers of 
all the benefits of his purchase. It is a 
prayer for preserving grace, for his people 
are kept by his power, through faith unto 
salvation. It is a prayer for support in 
duty, in trial, and in death; a prayer for 
eternal blesseduess. Hence it is added, 
O visit me with thy salvatioo—with deliv- 
erance frum sin—with deliverance from 
danger and from trouble, and with eternal 
glory. That I may sce the good of thy 
chosen—their bappiness, their safety, their 
prospects ; that | may rejoice io the glad- 
ness of thy nation, evjoy the pleasures of 
religion, aod rejoice in the favour of God; 
that I may glory in their inheritance— 
glory in their Lord, in their hope, in their 
safety, in their triumph, in their reward. 
Let us seek this blessedness; let us offer 


this prayer—Grant us the favour of thy 
people! | W. J. Mz 


J. 


school-house, on the banks of one of the ' 


for them, it sustains them, and it forgives 
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‘Presbyterian Missions in Ireland. 


The Presbyterians have eighteen wis- 
sionaries to the Roman Catholics. Nine 
of them hold two public services each Sab- 
bath at their principal missionary station, 
and nine one each. The lowest average 
attendance On any of these is twenty, the 
highest'is one hundred; the whole average 
attendance is nine buodred. All these 
missionaries, with two exccptions, preach 
regularly at remote stations—some at one, 

others at three, four, and five, and one at 
eight; the whole samber being forty-three. : 
The numbers to whom these missionaries 
thus minister vary from twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty, but the whole equals 
that in attendance on the principal stations ; 
su that the eighteen missionaries in Roman 
Catholic districts have under their charge 
about one thousand eight hundred iodi- 
viduals able to attend on public worship, 
besides a vast number connected with these, 
the young, the very old, the iofirm, the 
destitute. Of those in regular attendance 
‘in the chief missionary stations, one hun- 
dred and twenty were Roman Catholics; 
or, in other words, one-eighth part of all 
collected in the Presbyterian wmission- 
churches in Romish Ireland have been de- 
livered from the despotism of the Man of 
Sin, 


Religious Liberty in the Canton De Vaud. 


For some months past the Assemblce Con- 
stituante of the Canton de Vaud has been 
occupied with the revision of the laws. Of 
course, the question of. religious liberty bas 
been brought forward. ‘The persecuting 
edict of 1845, under which so many Chris- 
tians had to suffer, has now been repealed 
for some years. Still, liberty of worship 
was unrecognized by law. A suitable arti- 
cle was proposed to be inserted in the Con- 
stitution, but this the majority rejected. 
Be it éaid, te the honour of the National 
(Reformed) Church, one of her ministers, 
to save the principle of religious liberty, 
prepared a less explicit article, which was 
adopted on the first reading. Between the 
first and second discussion an agitation 
was set on foot against this article. <A pe- 
tition to the Assemblee Constitwante was cir- 
culated and numerously signed. In the nine- 
teenth century, and in a Protestant coun- 
try, it is humbling to see what means were 
used by the promoters of their anti-religious 
liberty petition. The peasants were made 
to believe that the legal sanction sought for 
on behalf of religious liberty was only a 
means to increase the taxes, for if the effurt 
succeeded, all dissenting ministers’ salaries, 
with their entire denominational expenses, 
would have to be defrayed by the State! 
This is a fact, and only shows to what mea- 
sures an ungodly party will stoop, when it 
feels the need of being politically upheld. 
Of course, the friends of the gospel have 
had their counter-pstition, but the result 
was for a time doubtful. However, at pre- 
sent Christians are thankful that a favour- 
able decision was arrived at in the second 
Giscussion. Religious liberty will now be 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the Can- 
ton de Vaud. Another step in the way of 
progress has been taken. [Iitherto the | 
government held the appointment of the 
pastors entirely in its power. Whether the 
parish liked or disliked the new minister, 
he was forced upon them. But it has just 
been decided, despite strong opposition, 
that the parish shall be consulted, and I 
believe the clergy likewise. This will be 
an approach to the practice in France. 
The congregation hear the candidates, the 
Consistory makes its election, and then the 
government either rejects or confirms'the 
nomination, but usually it ratifies the choice 
of the Consistory. The new measure re- 
lating to the National Church of this Can- 
ton will, it is expected, have a beneficial 
influence on that body; it will lead the 
parishioners to take an interest in their : 
own religious affairs; and whoever knows 
the sad indifference into which most of 
them have fallen must rejoice at any up- 
ward tendency.— Corr. London Watchman. 


THE SEARCH FOR DR. VOGEL. 


The London Atheneum says:—“ Intelli- 

nce has been received from the expedition 
in search of Dr. Vogel, the African travel- 
ler. On the 19th of June, the expedition 
was at Massawa, where Dr. Mundzinger, of 
Berne, had joined, swelling the number of 
members to that of twenty, exclusive of ser- 
vants. In a few days the party were to 
start, with fifteen camels and eight mules, 
for Beren, in the Bogoe country, and pass 
on through Abyssinia. Several of the 
Europeans had been taken ill, from the 
great heat they endured. It was lately 
stated by Dr. Ule, the originator of the 
expedition, that the reports of Dr. Vogel 
being still alive assumed a more and more 
definite shape, as those sent in search of him 
approached the ~~ of his supposed cap- 
tivity; and it had been determined by the 
Managing Committee to despatch a second 
expedition by the road Vogel himself had 
taken, (via Tripolis, Murzuk, and Kuka,) 
which would have for its sole object the 
discovery and possible rescue of Vogel him- 
self, instead of being made to answer, as the 
first expedition, the ends of humanity as 
well as those of science. For this purpose 
it would be composed of only a few individ- 
uals travelling in the guise of merchants, 
and endeavouring to pass without exciting 
notice.” 


Geelesiastical Record. 


Mr. Robert Beer, late of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, having taken charge of the 
church of Belvit, his post cffice address is 
changed from Coshocton, Ohio, to Beloit, 
Wieconsin. | 

The First Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has given a unanimous call to the Rev. 
John E. Annan, late of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, to become their pastor. | 

The Rev. David Tully has accepted of the 
chaplaincy of the Seventy seventh regiment of 
New York volunteers, apd entered upon its 
duties at the seat of war. 

The Rey. B. T. Lacy having left Frankfort, 
Kentucky, some time since, for Virginia, the 
church has invited the Rev. J. E. Spilman to 
become their stated supply. 

The Rev. I. N. Shephard, of Marion, Ohio, 
has received and accepted a call from the 
church at Muncie, Indiana. 

The Rev. D. R. Campbell, of Wintersvitle, 
Ohio, bas received a call from the church of 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

The Rey. J. T. Smith, DD., of Danville, 
Kentucky, has been called to take charge of a 
new church, in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Rev. W. T. McElroy, late of Maysville, 
Kentucky, bas temporarily taken charge of 
the Walnut Street Presbyterian church, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, lately under the care of the 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Rice. 


AUSTRALIAN Busu-waLk.—After break- 
fast, I generally take a stroll through the 
Bush. There are a thousand d fferent 
ways, and each one seems more beautiful 
than the last. This morning, the bushes, 
scrub, and the very ground itself, were lite- 
rally covered with wild flowers, and flowers 
only to be found in an Australian bush. 
Not astep could be taken without crushing a 
‘score. They are of every colour, shade, 
size, and fragrance, though, as a rule, bush 
flowers are devoid of smell.— Private Letter 


ABSTRACTS OF DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS. 


REPORT OF TITE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The report of the Secretary of War states 
the number of men now in the field at 
660,971, of whom 20.334 are regulars. Of 
the volunteers 557,208 are infantry, 54,654 
cavalry, 20,380 artillery, and 8395 rifles and 
sharpshovters. | 

The Secretary states that this immense force 
could have been easily swollen to a million, if 
the government had not restricted enlistments 
when it became evident that the number of 
men authorized by Congress was already 
exceeded. Mr. Cameron rightly remarks 
upon this fact as evidence of the wonderful 
strength of popular institutions, where every 
man has an interest in the goveroment, 

It is remarked that the Southern con- 
spiracy against the United States extended 
over an area of 733,144 square miles of coun- 
try, possessing a cvast line of 3823 miles, and 
an interior boundary line of 7031 miles. 

In regard to arms, the Secretary states that 
the Springfield armory made in October 6900 
muskets, nad will make this month 10,000. 
Its machinery has been so far increased that 
it can turn out 200,000 rifled muskets next 
year. Two million dollars have been sent 
abroad to purchuse arms; and to protect the 
government against the extortions of individ- 
vals, the collectors of customs have orders to 
take possession of all arms and munitions 
which may be imported. 

The Secretary asks for a reformation of the 
militia system of the United States; calls for 
immediate attention to our lake and seacoast 
defences; and urges an increase in the num- 
ber of cadets at West Point. He promises 
continued attention to the health and comfort 
of the troops; recommends for the volunteers 
a system of promotion for merit alone; urges 
the consolidation of the regular with the vol- 
unteer army into one “Grand Army of the 
Union.” He urges the repeal of the law dis- 
charging minors; recotnmenda the layingvof a 
double track railroad between Washington and 
Annapolis Junction; also the laying of a track 
through Washington to connect with the Vir- 
ginia railroad; and notes the establishment of 
eight hundred and fifty-seven miles of military 
telegraph. 

The Secretary then recommends that the 
national capital should be placed ‘‘ more remote 
than at present from the influence of State 
governments which have arrayed themselves 
in rebellion against the Federal authority. To 
this end the Timits of Virginia might be so 
altered as to make her boundaries consist of 
the Blue Ridge in the east, and Pennsylvania 
in the north, leaving those on the south and 
west as at present. By this arrangement two 
counties of Maryland (Allegheny and Wash- 
ington) would be transferred to Virginia. All 
that portion of Virginia between the Blue 
Ridge and Chesapeake Bay could then be 
added to Maryland; while the peninsula now 
held jointly by Maryland and Virginia (the 
Eastern Shore) could be incorporated in the 
State of Delaware.” 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


- The duties of the navy during the past sum- 
mer have been three-fold—to guard the insur- 
gent ports, and a coast line of nearly three 
thousand miles; to protect our maritime com- 
merce, and cruise in pursuit of piratical ves- 
sels sent out by the Confederates; and to take 
part in combined naval and military expedi- 
tions against North and South Carolina, and 
the ports of the infected districts. The report 
of the Secretary of the Navy gives detailed 
information of the manner in which these ar- 
duous duties have been performed. 

Vessels have been sunk in Ocracoke Inlet, 
on the North Carolina coast, and others are 
about to be sunk in the harbours of Charles- 
ton and Savannah. 

One hundred and fifty-three vessels, of W- 
rious sizes, have been captured since the in- 
stitution of the blockade, most of them in 
attempting to run the blockade. 

The naval expeditions were, it seems, plan- 
ned after receiving the reports of a board of 
officers, who deliberated on the best points to 
be attacked and seized. This Board consisted 
of Captains J. F. Dupont and Charles II. Da- 
vis, of the navy; Major John G. Barnard, of 
the army, and Professor Alexander Bache, of 
the coast survey. 


The Secretary reports that flag-officer A. II. 


Foote, of the navy, has organized an efficient 
naval force in the Mississippi, auxiliary to the 
army. 

Of privateers, the report states that “‘such 
of these cruisers as eluded the blockade and 
capture were soon wrecked, beached, or sunk, 


with the exception of one, the steamer Sum- 


ter, which, by some fatality, was permitted to 
pass the Brooklyn, then blockading one of the 
passes of the Mississippi, and after a brief 
and feeble chase by the latter, was allowed to 
proceed on her piratical voyage. An investi- 
gation of this whole occurrence has been or- 
dered by the department.” 

The Secretary fully sustains the act of Cap- 
tain Wilkes, in capturing Mason and Slidell. 
says admirably:—‘:The prompt and de- 
cisive action of Captain Wilkes on this oc- 
casion, merited and received the emphatic 
approval of the Department, and if a too 
generous forbearance was exhibited by him in 
not capturing the vessel which had these rebel 
emissaries on board, it may, in view of the 
special circumstances, and of its patriotic mo- 
tives, be excused; but it must by no means be 
permitted to constitute a precedent hereafter, 
for the treatment of any case of similar infrac- 
tion of neutral obligations, by foreign vessels 
engaged in commerce or the carrying trade.” 

There were, on the 4th of March last, in 
commission and at the service of the Secretary 
of the Navy, only 42 vessels, carrying 509 
guns, and 7600 men. There are to-day in 
commission, 264 vessels, carrying 2057 guns, 
and over 22,000 men! This is an immense 
work to do in little more than eight months. 
Besides this, there will be ready very shortly, 
fifty-two new steamers, “peculiarly adapted 
: coast-guard duty;” three of which are iron- 
clad. 

The Secretary advises the creation of mgre 
grades in the naval service, as likely to add 
tu the efficiency of the work, by making the 
rewards more frequent. Also, he reseommends 
a rule that officers be retired with a sufficient 
allowance, after 45 years’ service. ‘T'wenty- 
five acting lieutenants, 433 acting masters, 
and 209 masters’ mates have been appointed, 
in order to have officers enough for the so 
largely increased navy. There have also been 
acting engineers and surveyors appointed. 

The Secretary asks Congress to foster the 
Naval School to such a degree, that at least 
double the usual number of cadets may be 
instructed. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


The Postmaster-General’s Report states that 
the whole number of post-offices in the United 
States on the 30th of June, 1861, was 28,5386; 
and that the entire number of cases acted upon 
during the same period was 10,638, including 
appointments made by the President of the 
United States. The whole number of appoint- 
ments made by the Postmaster-General was 
9235, andthe number by the President during 
the same period, 337. 

The aggregate earnings of the different 
trans-Atlantic steamship lines during the year 
ending June 30, 1861, were $392,887.63. 

The expenditures of the department in the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1861, amounted to 
$13,606,759. 11. 

The expenditures were 514,874,772.89, show- 
~~; decrease in 1861 of $1,268,013.78. 

he gross revenue for the year 1861, includ- 
ing receipts from letter-carriers, and from 
fureign postages, amounted to $8,349,295.40. 

The estimated deficiency of means for 1861, 
as presented in the annual report from this de- 

artment December 3, 1859, was $5,988 ,424.04. 
educting the actual deficiency, $4,651,966.98, 
and there is an excess of estimated deficiency 
over actual deficiency of $1,436,457.06. 
The revenue from all sources during 

the year 1860 amounted to . . $9,218,067 40 

The revenue from all sources during 


the year 1861, amounted to . . 9,049,296 40 


Decrease of revenue for 1861, $168,771 00 
The net proceeds from post-offices in the 
loyal States for the fiscal years ending June 

30, 1860, were $3,688,690.56, and in 1801, 

$3,801.487.08, showing an increase in 1861 of 

$112,796.52; and in the disloyal States, in 

1860, $820,546.57; and in 1861, $677,706.70; 

showing a decrease in 1861 of $142,839.81. - 
The decrease in 1861 from the-net pro- 

ceeds of 1860 in all the States, appears to be 
$30,043.29. 

Statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
disloyal States, and amount alleged to be due to 
contractors; also, the amount actually paid to 
contractors from July 1, 1860, to May 31, 1861. 

Total expenditures . $3,699,150 47 

Total gross receipts . 1,241,220 05 


Excess of expenditures over receipts $2,457,930 42 
Amount alleged to be due to contrac- 

tors for transportation . ‘ . 3,135,637 12 
Amount actually paid for transpor- 

tation . ° 2,323,061 63 


be due 


and unpaid . $812,595 49 


The estimate of the total expenditures for 
1863 is somewhat less than those of previous 


Leaving amount alleged to 


from Sydney. 


years heretofore submitted. This difference 


arises from the fact that only partial estimates 
are made for the cost of postal service in 
States where itis now suspended. ~~ 

The a omen for deficits in 1862 was 
$5,391,351 .63, while the amount estimated to 
be —— from the Treasury fur 1800 is 

The whole number of ordinary dead-letters 
received and examined during the year was 
abut 2,550,000. 

The number of these letters containing 
money, which were registered, and sent out 
during the year, ending June 30, 1861, was 
10,580. | 

The number of dead-letters returned un- 
opened to foreign countries, during the fiscal 

ear, was 111,147, which, added to the num- 

er of domestic letters (103,880), sent out as 
above, gives the whole number sent out from 
the dead-letter office for the year, 215,033. 

The result of successful investigation in 
7560 cases, confirms the past experience of 
the Department, that the failure of a letter to 
reach its destination is, in tha vast majority 
of instances, the fault alune of the writer or 
sender. Out of the above 7560 valuable 
dead-letters, 3095 were directed to the wrong 
office, 467 were imperfectly addressed; 612 
were directed to transient persons; 257 to par- 
ties who had changed their residences; 821 
were addressed to fictitious persons or firms; 
83 were uncalled for; 10 without any direc- 
tions; 2136 were not mailed for want of post- 
age stamps; 79 were missent; and for the 
failure of postmasters to deliver 133, no satis- 
factory reason was assigned. The Depart- 


sible for the non-delivery of but 212 of these 
letters. 

Much other valuable data is given on this 
subject, and it is worthy of remark that out of 
76,769 letters, before alluded to, originating 
in the loyal States, and addressed to residents 
of disloyal States, 40,000 could not be return- 
ed, either because the signature of the writer 
was incomplete, or because the letter contain- 
ed no clue to his residence. The experience 
of the Department shows that a large propor- 
tion of domestic letters, written by educated 
persons, and particularly women, are deficient 
in one or both of these respects. 

In view of these and other facts, the Post- 
master-General suggests that valuable dead 

Jetters, when returned to their owners, should 
be charged with treble the ordinary rate of 
postage, comprising one rate for return trans- 
portation to the dead letter office, one rate for 
registration there, and one rate for return 
transportation to the writers or owners. | 

A treaty with Mexico has been concluded, 
awaiting the ratification by Mexico, establish- 
ing @ common interaational rate of twenty- 
five cents on letters, with other useful provi- 

“sions. 

The Postmaster-General has accepted the 
offer made in 1857 by Great Britain, for a 
reduction of the international rate between 
the two countries on letters, from twenty-four 
to twelve cents, which, however, has not yet 
gone into operation, as it awaits the response 
of the British office. 


WAR NEWS. 


Daring the past week few stirring military 
movements have occurred. 

—By the arrival of the steamship Africa, 
at New York, we have latcr news from Ku- 
rope. Thg Arago had arrived at Queenstown, 
with General Scott on board. This is joyful 
news, as it was apprehended that the rebel 
steamer Nashville was cruising on the British 
coast to intercept her, and make General Scott 
a prisoner. 

—General Wool despatched a flag of trace 
to Norfolk, with a number of letters, and 
considerable clothing fur the Union prisoners 
at Richmond. 

—The steamer Bavaria, arrived at New 
York, bronght 60,000 stand of arms, pur- 
chased in Belgium for the United States go- 
vernment, 

— Washington, December 8.—The Indian 
Bureau has received infurmation that General 
Ilunter, by its direction, was holding a coun- 
cil at Leavenworth with influential represen- 
tatives of the Southern Indian tribes, including 
those from the Creeks, Cherokees, and Choc- 
taws, in relation to the disturbances occasioned 
by the presentrebellion. The instructions sent 
thither by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
contemplate their return to their own people, 


the United States government. 

—From Port Royal we learn that the Now 
York Seventy-ninth regiment had made a re- 
connoissance to within twenty miles of Char- 
leston, and captured and spiked three of the 
enemy’s batteries. A large amount of cotton 
was found ready fur shipment, but the rebels 
were destroying much of it. About 10098 con- 
trabands were employed about the forts at 
Port Royal, and more were coming in. The 
town of Beaufort was still unoccupied. 

—A letter from Port Royal savs that one 
of the quartermasters has set forty cotton 
gins at work, paying the negroes three cents 
per pound, and that they are working with 
enthusiasm. 

—Waushington, December 6.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reynolds has been appointed resident 
agent at Port Royal, under the general regu- 
lations relative to securing and disposing of 
the property found or brought within the ter- 
ritory now or hereafter to be occupied by the 
United States in the disloyal States. Ie has 
been ordered to report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

—The rebel Congress, at its session on the 
3d inst., passed a resolution of thanks to 
General Sterling Price for his active services 
in Missouri during the campaign. A later 
despatch from Richmond says that Colonel 
Henry Ileath, of Virginia, has been appointed 
a Major-General, and will supersede Price in 
Missouri. 

—General Price’s rebel army is still south 
of the Osage, and is losing mure men by de- 
sertion and the expiration of the term of ser- 
vice, than he gained by his proclamation, 

—In St. Louis, for several weeks past, the 
secesh sympathizers have been giving fairs 
and tableaux exhibitions at private houses, 
ostensibly for the purpose of assisting the 
families of soldiers. ‘This culminated in a 
fair for the orphans, which opened with a de- 
monstration of secession aprons, flags, cock- 
ades, &c. On Saturday the Provost Marshal 
shut down on such affairs, by issuing an order 
forbidding any exhibition without special per- 
mit. 

—This week the arrangement for an ex- 
change of prisoners will commence. Two 
hundred and forty privates, and eleven officers 
of the North Carolina regiment, captured at 
Hatteras, will be sent from Fort Warren to 
Fortress Monroe, to be released on parole, the 
same number of our men being simultaneously 
released from Richmond. 

—The privateer Sumter has been allowed to 
coal and refit at Martinique. She had taken 
and burned two American vessels, 

—One of the signs of the future is the order 
sent to the Charlestown Navy-yard to fit vut 
the line-of-battle ship Vermont. This is the 
beginning of a new phase of the war, it having 
been discovered that the naval operations re- 
quire immediately the aid of all the largest 
war ships we can muster, and all the heaviest 
guns. This will soon give a new aspect to the 
coast war. 

—Captain Todd, of the Lincoln cavalry, 
who, with a few of his company, were taken 
prisoners in the neighbourhood of Pohick 
church, about three weeks ago, while on a 
reconnoissance, has written a letter, stating 
that none of those who were with him at that 
time were injured, and that they are all now 
imprisoned in Richmond. 

—A despatch in the Norfolk papers says 
that Tybee Island has been evacuated by 
the United States forces, and the lighthouse 
burned by the rebels. 

—A shell from the rebel battery at M1t- 
thias Point was thrown into the camp of the 
Massachusetts 14th on Friday evening. It 
travelled about four miles, but did not ex- 
plode. 

—The rebel Ilays, with 300 men, visited 
Independence, on Monday of last week, and 
seized all the horses belonging to the Pacific 
S:age Company, and made a general confisca- 
tion of all property belonging to Union citi- 
zens. 

—It has been stated in some of the Phila- 
delphia papers that two divisions of General 
McCall’s division made an unsuccessful re- 
connoissanece. Such is not the fact. General 
McCall is too careful and prudent to be en- 
trapped by the wily rebels continually hover- 
ing around at a convenient distance from the 
camp. The reconacissance spoken of was 
nothing more than the escort of a large forag- 
ing party, in charge of Quartermaster Ring- 
walt, of Downingtown, Pennsylvania. ‘The 
party brought in 29 wagon loads of wheat, 
19 loads of corn, 5 loads of potatoes, 2 loads 
of bricks, 27 fat hogs, 1 yoke of oxen,.7 head 
of horses, 5 slaves, and other articles too 
numerous to mention. This has been one 
of the most successful foraging expeditions 
which has yet quartered on the supplies of 
the enemy. Major Owen Jones, who was in 
command of a squadron of the First Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry on the same expedition, brought 
in five violent secessionists, and sent them 
over to the city. The portion of the country 


through which the division passed has been 


almust entirely deserted. ‘The sauitary con- 


ment, therefore, can justly be held respon- 


with strong assurances of the friendship of. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


| dition of General McCall’s division shows a 
steady improvement. The late hard frosts 
had a decided beneficial effect on intermittent 
cases, but few new ones are reported, and the 
old ones are mostly convalescent. The divi- 
sion 1s expected to move forward in the course 
of the next few days. " 

—A party of secessionists, on their way to 
Texas, overland, were captured on the north- 
ern border of Missouri by the United States 
troops. It is supposed that 150 others, who 
were intending to leave the State by the 
same route, will be taken. Siewlcer, the 
duellist, commanded them. 

—Sedalia, Mo., Dec. 5.—Yesterday, a party 
of exasperated citizens, of all parties, attacked 
a gang of returned rebels, from General Price’s 
army, under Captains Young and Wheatly, 
near Dunksburg, about twenty miles west of 
here, killing seven, and wounding ten of them. 
Captain Young was among the wounded. 
None of the citizens were kil'ed or severely 
wounded. Three of the wounded rebels have 
since died. 

—Parson Brownlow, the Tennessee patriot, 

has at length been heard from. According 
to the Memphis papers, he headed a large 
body of Unionists, who attacked the rebel 
pickets at Morristown, in East Tennessee, and 
killed a large number of the rebel troops, and 
routed them. The rebel accounts say that 
the Unionists were completely victorious. 
Brownlow had 3000 men, and the rebel rout, 
according to their own account, was total. 
_ —A sad accident happened a few days ago, 
on board the flag ship Minnesota, at Fortress 
Monroe. A sailor let a block come down by 
the run, from aloft, which struck Captain G. 
W. Saltonstall, knocking him overboard. In 
his fall, he struck the side of the propeller, in- 
flicting injuries to such an extent that his life 
is despaired of. 

— Washington, Dec. 10.—The Secretary of 
the Navy to-day received the following letter 
from R. H. Wyman, Lieutenant commanding 
the Potomac Flotilla, dated on the United 
States steamer Harriet Lane, off Mattawowan 
creek, December 9, 1861:—‘‘ Sir—I have the 
honour to report to you that this morning, 
about half-past nine o’clock, seeing the enemy’s 
pickets, three camp wagons, and a mounted 
ofiicer, coming down the rvad to the southwest 
of Freestone point, and halting at some build- 
ing near the beach, I directed the steamers 
Jacob Bell and Anacostia to shell the build- 
ings. I stood in with this vessef as far as the 
draft of water would admit, to protect them 
in the event of the enemy bringing a field- 
piece to Freestone point. After shelling the 
buildings and hill, and driving back the 
pickets, Lieutenant commanding McCrea land- 
ed with a few men and fired four houses, 
which have since burned to the ground. As 
eighteen hours elapsed befvre the fire subsided, 
I judge that the quantity of stores must bave 
been considerable. The enemy fired but a 
few musket shots. The houses contained sut- 
lers’ stores, flour, &c.”’ 

—An immense amount of forage has been 
brought in during the last few days by our 
troops. Nearly every rebel farm within 
twelve or fifteen miles of our advanced posts 
has been completely stripped of corn, oats, 
and hay. This has been done in a great 
measure to prevent supplies falliag into the 
hands of rebel foraging parties. 

—Glasgow, Mo., Dec. 8.—The notorious 
marauder, Captain Sweeny, and his band of 
robbers, whuv have for sume time past kept 
this section of the country in terror, were 
captured yesterday, at Rogers’ mill, near here, 
by a detachment of cavalry under Captairw 
Merrill. Sweeny’s pickets were surprised and 
captured, and his whole band, thirty-five in 
number, were taken without firing a gun. 

—The Navy Department hasissued proposals 
for furnishing iron plates for our war vessels. 
It has been determined to introduce this fea- 
ture at once, and as fast as possible. © 

—It is believed, from all that can be gather- 
ed, that the rebel force in front of our lines 
numbers from 100,000 to 200,000 men. 

—In more than three-quarters of the regi- 
ments, native Americans are in the majority. 
The Germans are in the majority in only six. 
The Irish in only five outofa hundred. Near- 
ly two-thirds of the army are Americans. 
Nine-tenths are citizens: ‘The average age of 
the privates is over twenty-fuur years. Three- 
fourths are single men. 


Foreign Items. 


CHILDREN’S INDIA-RUBBER BALLOONs. 
—These beautiful coloured toys, now so 
abundantly produced, are, according to a 
paper read by M. Delpech to the Academy 
of Medicine, the source of much mischief to 
the workpeople employed in their fabrica- 
tion. For the caouthouc to attain this 
excessive dilatation by insufflation, it is 
requisite that it should be dipped in a 
mixture of sulphuret of carbon and chloride 
of sulphur. The vapours are inhaled in 
considerable quantities in close workshops. 
The accidents are of a remarkable character, 
being dependent upon affections of the 
digestive and nervous system, and manifest- 
ing’ themselves in the form of anorexia, 
vomitiag, and colics, of hebetude, loss of 
memory, nervous irritability, and paralysis. 
— Medical Times and Gazette. 


Asp-EL KApErR.—Abd-el Kader is said 
to have written a volume of poems in the 
French language.—London Review. 


Crime.—The Papal police are 
busy at Rome. They recently arrested two 
men employed on the railway. When the 
prisoners asked of what crime they were 
guilty, they were told, ‘Guilty of changing 
their lodgings without telling the police.”’ 


RAIN FOLLOWING THE DISCHARGE OF 
OrpNnanceE —The London Review pub- 
lishes the result of some observations made 
by a Mr. J. C. Lewis, dating from 1825 
downwards, tending to show that the dis- 
charge of heavy artillery has an effect in 
occasioning rain on the same day, or the 
day following. The carly battles of the late 
war between France and Austria were suc- 
ceeded by such copious rains that even 
small rivers were not fordable; and during 
the great battle of Solferino, a storm arose 
of such fierceness that for the time the con- 
flict ceased. Within the last month or so, 
McClellan’s columns on the Upper Potomac 
fought four different battles on as many 
days, and there were extensive rains before 
the close of each day. On July 2\st, the 
battle of Bull Run was fought, and the next 
day the rain was copious all day and far 
into the night. 


Evecrricity AND GLASs.—A very in- 
genious process has recently been pertected 
by M. Faye, by which he is enabled to 
plerce thick pieces of glass by means of an 
electriespark. That glass can be perforated 
by an electric spark has long becn known, 
but M. Faye has now succeeded in piercing 
extremely thick plates. 
laid before the last meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Seiences. No traces of fusion 
were discernible. ~ London Athenxum. 


Retiarous StTarTistics or Austrra.— 
The following religious statistics relative to 
Austria are extracted from a recent official 
return:—The secular clergy consists of 
55,570 members, and among them are 1 
patriarch, 4 primates, 11 archbishops, and 
58 bishops. Tke number of monasteries is 
720, and in them are 59 abbots, 45 pro- 
vincials, 6754 regular priests, 645 other 
priests, 240 novices, and 1917 lay brethren. 
In the total, the Jesuits possess 17 houses. 
2 provincials, and 158 priests. The uum- 
ber of convents is 298, and in them are 
5198 nuns. Of the total, 85 houses belong 
to sisters of charity, and they are occu- 
pied by 104 sisters. The revenue of eccle- 
siastical benefices is 8,772,984 florins, and 
the capital of them 99,186,000 florins. The 
convents have an income of 4,288,117 
florins, and a capital of 50,607,276 florins; 
the churches one of 6 083,281 florins, and 
a capital of 34,326,276 florins. The revenue 
of the schools is 329,252 florins, and their 
capital 152,235 florins; and charitable 
estubiishments have revenues of 15,033 
florins. 


Brrps AND Instects.—At the late Agri- 
cultural Meeting at St. Gallen, in Switzer- 
land, Baron von Tschudi, the celebrated 
Swiss naturalist, dwelt on the important 
services of birds in the destruction of in- 
sects. Without birds, said he, no agricul- 
ture and vegetation are possible. They 
accomplish in a few months the profitable 
work of destruction which millions of buman 
hands could net do half so well in as many 
years; and the sage, therefore, blamed in 


very severe terms the foolish practice of 


shooting and destroying birds, which pre- = 


vails more especially in Itaiy, recommend- 
ing, on the contrary, the process of alluring 
birds into gardens and corn-fidids. Among 
the most deserving birds he counts swal- 
lows, titmice, redtails, &c. In a flower- 
garden of one of his neighbours three tall 
rose-trees had been sudderly covered with 
about two thousand tree lice. At bis re- 


- 


commendation a marsh titmouse was located - 


in the garden, which in a few hours con- 
sumed the whole brood, and left the roses 
perfectly clean —Once a Week. 


Meteor.—A Mr. Hill writes 
to the London Daily News, describing a 
splendid meteor which he observed on a 
recent Tuesday night:—“I was at Wood- 
ford about twenty minutes to ten, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a very brilliant star in 


the south, which I at first mistook for Jupi- | 


ter or Venus. In about a second I per- 
ceived, to my surprise, that it was moving 
towards the north, and in a few seconds it 
was immediately under the moon. Here it 
suddenly blazed forth with great brilliancy, 
with an appearance much resembling the 
oxy-hydrogen lime light, but of a pale green 
colour. Immediately afterwards a fiery tail, 
like that of a rocket, was visible, the body 
of the meteor becoming a pale blue. It 
continued its course to the north, and final- 
ly, just before its disappearance, appeared 
tu be broken up into three or fvuur balls, 
like beads on a string.” 


General Items. 


Somernina New.—The Methodist has 
a correspondent in Philadelphia, who writes 
as follows:—‘*The Rev. John Chambers, 
upon application of two local preachers of 
this city, has recently ordained them to the 
office of the Christian ministry. The simple 
reason given for this act is, that they are 
applicants for the position of chaplain in 
the army, and as they could not meet the 
requirements of the War Department with- 
out being a ‘regularly ordained minister of 
some Christian church,’ they have sought 
and obtained this favour of Mr. Chambers, 
who is a well known Independent minister, 
of this city. These gentlemen claim that 
by this act they do not sever themselves 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 


that it is justifiable on the ground of expe- | 


diency. One of them, a number of years 
azo, came before the Annual Conference, as 
an applicant for deacons’ orders, and failed 
in being elected. It becomes a serious 
question whether the Conference will recog- 
nize the ordination of these parties. We 
incline to the opinion that the authority for 
Mr. Chambers to ordain persons not con- 
nected with him in church fellowship, and, 
consequently, not responsible to him, will 
be called in question, and the ordiuation, 
under such circumstances, set aside as in- 
valid.” | 
Receirrs.—The reccipts of the 
American Bible Sosiety during the month 
of October, were $67,030 34. Of this, 


$45,692 were in legacies. The ordinary 


receipts were smaller than formerly. 


A Novet Trrau.—aA trial came off at 
Paterson, New Jersey, on Saturday of last 
week, between the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city and Messrs. Calvin, 
Hindle & Kusign, undertakers, the object 
of which was to decide whether individuals 
owning lots in the cemetery of the church 
have the right to employ an undertaker, 
other than the sexton of the church, to in- 
ter in said lots. It was decided by a ver- 
dict in favour of the plaintiffs (the church 
authorities). 


Dr. Bernune.—Dr. Bethune, writing 
to the New York Observer from the Island 
of Guernsey, says:—My own health has 
certainly been improved by the fresh air of 
the sea, always friendly to me. My most 
unpleasant symptoms have either disappear- 
ed, or become very favourably modified. 
Still, I do not flatter myself that I am safe, 
except with great care and attention to my- 
self, and the blessing of my Heavenly Fa- 
ther. The quict I have enjoyed here during 
the past three weeks has probably been the 
best thing that could have happened to me. 


Vesrers.—The ‘Vesper Service,” now 
becoming fashiovable in the Unitarian 
churches, in place of the regular second, or 
afternvon, or evening service, is couducted 
after the fullowing programme, in one of 
them, in the vicinity of New York. A 
similar style is observed in the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood’s church, in New York city, and in 
that of Mr. Longfellow, in Brooklyn; and, 
indeed, we believe it was original with the 
latter. 1. Voluntary on the organ; 2. Ves- 
per Hymn; 8. Introductory Sentences, read 
responsively, by the minister and the people, 
standing; 4. Prayer; 5. Organ Response; 
6. Hymn; 7. First Scripture Lesson; 
8: Chanted Psalm; 9. Second Scripture 
Lesson; 10. Anthem, or Sentence, by the 
choir; 11. Exposition or Address; 12. Si- 
lent Prayer; 13. Chant; 14. Congregation- 
al Hymn; 15. Benediction; 16. The choir 
chant Amen. ‘The congregation stand dur- 
ing the singing of the hymns. 


Just the late 
article, by Dr. S. H. Cox, in the Preshyte- 
rian Quarterly Review, giving reminis- 
eences of Professor Addison Alexander, 
the Lutheran and Missionary justly says: 
‘‘The reminiscences of Dr. Alexander, by 
Dr. Cox, the title of which will draw most 
readers, has one vital defect—there is so 
little of the hero, and so much of the bio- 
grapher. Dr. Cox’s part is to Dr. Alexan- 
der’s as the sack was to the bread in [al- 
staff’s famous bill. Dr. Cox’s style of con- 
versation approaches to that species of hu- 
man discourse which is known in rhetoric 
as solilogquy—and he ought to have headed 
his article, ‘ Monologues of Dr. O., in the 
presence of Dr. A.’” 


A Minister A Forrian Consut —The 
Rev. James Smith, D. D., a native of Scot- 
land, but for many years a resident in this 
country, and pastor of the Presbyterian 
churches in Shelbyville, Kentucky, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and other towns in the West, 
has received and accepted the appointment 
of United States Consul at Dundee, Scot- 


land. He m»y be addressed at that place 
The results were , 


fur the prescnt. 


Revivaut.—lIn these times of religious 
declension, we note with special gratitude 
that. some places are enjoyiug seasons of re- 
freshment. The Rev James H. Dinsmore, 
assisted by the Rev. A. A Hogue, of Leba- 
non, Kentucky, bas just closed a meeting 
at Goshen, Keatucky, of great interest. 
Christian people were revived and comfort- 
ed, and some fourteen persons added to the 
church on profession of their faith. 


CHANTING OF THE PsaAtMs.—In Dr. Alex- 
ander’s congregation, Hdinburgh, which has 
Jong had the advantage of thorough training 
in the science and practice of sacred music, 
the prose Psalms are to be chanted by the 
whole congregation, and the service of praise 
be thus made a more prominent feature of 
public worship than has beca usual in our 
Scotch congregations. 


CoNSERVATIVE.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher preached an effective sermon on 
the rebellion on Thursday (Thanksgiving). 
He took grounds very decidedly against any 
emancipation of the slaves by act of Con- 
gress, and insisted that, unless we wished 
to disgrace free government in the eyes of 
the world, we must carry on this war with- 
in the limits of the Constitution. He in- 
sisted, moreover, that a provisiunal govern- 
ment of some kind must be established for 
those slaves who come into our camps for 
refuge. 


Lecture.—Mr. George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, delivered a lecture on the 
Moral and Religious Culture of the Soldier, 
in Chicago, on Wednesday evening, the 4th 
of December. One hundred dollars was 


raised at the close of the lecture, for the 
purpose of sending religious bocks and 
tracts to the army. ore 


eral Scott and suite as passengers, 


Domestic Dews. 


Postat Sratistics.—The following States 
py into the Treasury, above expend tures: 
N. Hampshire $1,926 08 Pennsylv’a, $55,178 79 
Massach’tts, 185,177 68 | Delaware, 89,628 85 
Rhode Island, 24,974 06 | Dist. Columb. 10,021 23 
Connecticut, 1,844 73 | Colorado, 
New York, 618,082 81 | Dacotah, 
In the remainder of the Free States, the ex- 
cess of expenditure is from twenty-one thou- 
sind to seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in their respective States. 
The amount of stamps sold a the past 
° - $6,893,907 79 


year, 
Receipts of letter postage, . ° 645,253 99 
Total expenses of the Post-Office De- 


partment, - 11,916,729 68 
Excess of expenditures over receipts, 4,773,580 29 
The rebellious States cost the Government 
to carry their mails, over their receipts, as 


fullows: 

Virginia, $253,767 78 Mississippi, $238,707 07 
S. Carolina, 147,751 91 | Texas, 474,298 45 
N. Carolina, 135,056 29 | Louisiana, 230,991 41 
Georgia, 168,017 21 | Tennessee, 154,266 42 
Florida, 157,918 98 | Arkansas, 250,249 66 
Alabama, 246,905 24 


Making an aggregate of $2,417,930.42 over 
receipts. 


Accipent T) THE Rev. Dr. McLeop.—The 
Rev. Dr. McLeod, of New York, at present 
officiating at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, fell in the street on 
Thursday, 5th inst., breaking his left arm. 
Iie was tuken to the residence of Dr. Wylie, 
and properly cared for. 


Cuicaco.—The storage capacity of Chicago, 
as per estimate, on the first of January last, 
was 5,000,000 bushels. When the store- 
houses now in course of construction are 
completed, the storage capacity of Chicago 
will be 8,950,000 bushels. In all probability 
this will be increased, by the close of next 
seasou’s navigation, tu ten millions of bushels. 


Farmers SHoutp Grow Woo..—Compara- 
tively few realize the fact that the Northern 
States are now wholly deprived of their usual 
supplies of cvtton, and so make calculations 
accordingly. A correspondent at Washington 
very properly remarks, that as the Congress of 
the Confederate States has formally recom- 
mended tothe people of the South to devote 
less breadths of laud to the culture of cotton 
than usual, and more to grains and grasses, 
so the necessities of the North, springing from 
the want of “cotton wool,” suggest the preter- 
mitting at this time of the usual slaughter of 
sheep and lambs, to the end that in future the 
wvol crop may be made as large as possible. 


Treasury Notes To Be TAKEN FoR Post- 
AGE.—Svme of our Pennsylvania postmasters 
having declined t» receive United States Trea- 
sury Notes, payable on demand, the Post- 
master-General has made an order, indicating 
that it is their duty to take such notes in pay- 
ment of postaga; but, of course, it is not ex- 
pected that they will put themselves to incon- 
venience by returning specie, in any unrea- 
sonable amounts, by way of making change, 


West Point anp tne Navat Acapeuy.—It 
is believed that a bill will pass both Llouses of 
Congress, adding some four hundred students. 
or cadets, to the respective military and naval 
academies, and it is also believed that Annap- 
olis will be again made the great headquarters 
of the naval school. The propositiun is to 
confer the selection of these cadets upon the 
Representatives in Congress. 


Foreign Hews. 
EUROPE. 


The latest foreign news have been received 
through the steamers North America and Africa. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The case of the rebel steamer Nashville and 
ship Harvey Birch, which she had burned, attracts 
great attention. The Nashville remained at South- 
ainpton on the 22d ult. for repairs. The Captain 
of the Harvey Birch had gone to London to con- 
sult the American Minister. The crew of the 
captured ship were vowing vengeance against the 
pirates, as they were placed in irons for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the rebels. The 
officers of the Harvey Birch declare that she was 
on soundings when the Nashville bore down on 
her. Colonel Peyton was on board the Nash- 
ville, on a mission from North Carolina, and, with 
Commander Pegram, had gone to London. The 
latter wants the Nashville made into a ship of 
war at Southampton, but legal difficulties are 
raised. Questions are also raised whether the 
neutrality proclamation has not been infracted by 
the landing of the prisoners of war. It is reported 
that the Nashville has spare officers on buard for 
rebel ships preparing in England. | 

Judge Aaron Goodrich, Secretary of Legation at 
Brussels, left London on the night of the 23d ult, 
and reached Queenstown just in-season to embark 
on the steamship Africa. ' He is the bearer of 
special dispatches to Washington. The under- 
writers were raising the war risks on American 
vessels. The steamer Arago, from New York, 
arrived at Queenstown on the 23d ult. with Gen- 
The steamer 
Europa arrived at Liverpool on the 24th ult. and 
the steamer Anglo Saxon arrived at Londonderry 
on the night of the 22d ult, with the news of the 
loss of the North Briton. It is reported that the 
Galway steamer Adriatic has been sold, and is 
fitting out for the West Indies; but there is a strong 
presumption that she is destined for the Confeder- 
ated States. 

Tondon, Nov. 24.—The Observer (Ministerial 
organ ),in alluding to the permission demanded by 
the rebel steamer Nashvilie to arm and take on a 
supply of coals at Southampton, says :—*« It became 
necessary to issue a proclamation by the Govern- 
ment respecting vessels seeking an asylum in our 
ports. A stay unnecessarily protracted, or for 
purposes of aggression, cannot be encouraged.” 
The Odserver hints that, in case of any violation of 
the laws of strict neutrality by the Nashville 
while in British ports, our courts might be moved 
to action on the representation of the American 
Minister, as was the case of the seizure of the 
Sicilian ships by the Government of Naples in 
1858, and, more recently, in respect to the issue of 
Kossuth notes. 


FRANCE. 

The Bank of France has reduced the rate of dis- 
count to five percent. A reduction of from 80,000 
to 100,000 men was spoken of in the army, the 
men to return home on a furlough of one year. 
It is reported that the Minister of Marine declares 
that he cannot agree to a reduction of his depart- 
ment of a single centime. The government would 
not raise a loan at present. The Paris Moniteur 
contradicts the recent rumours as to the impend- 
ing Ministerial modifications, and also the alleged 
terms of the negotiations between the Emperor 
and M. Fould, on the entrance of the latter into 
the Cabinet.’ A new order of the French Minister 
of Commerce gives facilities for the naturalization 
of Icnglish, Belgian, and American vessels on the 
payment of certain duties. The purchase may be 
made in any part of the world, and the vessels so 
purchased may be employed for six months, in any 
way on their way to France, instead of, as former- 
ly, being compelled at once to proceed to a port in 
France for naturalization. The Paris Patrie has 
an article on the impossibility of disarmament in 
the present state of European affairs, and the cor- 
respondent of the London Times says that the belief 
was gaining ground that there will be no disarma- 
ment by land or sea, and that all that will be done 
will be to allow some 50,000 or 60,00U imen to go 
on leave. 

ITALY. 

The Turin Opinione says:—The proposals for 
the partition of Italy, mentioned in the London 
Daily News, originated with Powers who have not 
the courage to declare themselves either favourable 
or opposed to Italy, but who would wish to play a 
part in European politics which their position does 
not permit them to assume. The Italian Parlia- 
ment was reopened at Turin on the 2Istult. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, Baron Ricasoli, Presi- 
dent of the Council, explained the present state of 
the Roman question. He said he had drawn up a 
plan of reconciliation between religion and liberty, 
and between the State and the Church. He had 
requested the Emperor Napoleon to become madia- 
tor, but owing to the little disposition to conciliation 
on the part of the Roman Court, the mediation had 
not been attended with any result. Baron Ricasoli 
then laid upon the table of the House documents 
relating to this project of arrangement. The pro- 
ject contains eleven articles, of which the following 
is a summary. The Pope and the Cardinals are 
to preserve their dignity and inviolability. Full 
liberty is guaranteed to the Sovereign _Puntiff for 
his acts of divine right as chief of the Church. 
The Pope is empowered to send a nuncio to com- 
municate with the bishops and the faithful, and to 
convene synods and councils without the interven- 
tion of the government. The King of ltaly re- 


street, Philadelphia. . 


nounces his right in respect to ecclesiastical bene- | 


fices. 
right of interference with the nomination of bishops. 
The King of Italy will guarantee to the Pope a 
certainrevenue. The eleven articles are preceded 
by an address to the Pope, accompanied by a letter 
to the Cardinal Antonelli, requesting him to give 
the plan a favourable consideration. <A note ad- 


The Italian government relinqui-hes all | 


dressed to Baron Ricasoli by the Chevalier Nigra, © 


was also laid on the table. 
dinian Minister at Paris to request the good offices 
of France, in order to bring this project before the 
Pope, and says, that shontd the proposals it con- 


tains be rejected, the Ltalian Government could 


It instructs the Sar- | 


not without difficulty restrain the impatience of the } 


people, who claim Rome as their capital. After 
the speech of Baron Ricasoli an aniinated discus. 
sion took place on the state of afluirs in the Nea- 
politan provinces. The Chamber resolved on 
discussing the state of affairs in Naples, at the 
same time as the Roman question. There is the 
uunost activity in the Navy Department. 
PORTUGAL. 

The funeral of the late King took place on the 
16th ult, at Lisbon. There was a grand proces- 
sion, including 10,000 troops, 


TURKEY. 

Heavy snows have coinpelled Omar Pacha to go 
into winter quarters, 

Constantinople, Nev. 20.—At the suggestion of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the Porte has informed the foreign 
representatives that he consents to a union of the 
Principalities, during the life of Prince Cauza. 
There is a general disposition to accept the offer as 
a final solution to the question, Riza Pacha, re- 
fusing to accept the Government of Kornak, will 
be exiled to Cyprus. Negotiations have been 
opened between Omar Pacha and the Prince of 
Montenegro, which give a prospect of a settlement 
of the differences between Turkey and Montene- 
gro. 


PRUSSIA. 
The preliminary elections in Prussia favour the 
Liberals. 
CHINA. 


Canton has been evacuated by the British. 
Sharried 

Oo Thursdey evening, the 5th inst., at the St. 

Lawrence Hotel, Philadelphia, by the Rev. R. 
Happersett, D.D., Wittiam H. Ortuip, Esq, to 


Miss Martaa E. Wrieat, all of Chatham, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 


At the First Presbyterian Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the evening of the 28th of 
November, by the Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. Jawes M. 
Suita to Miss Evven E. Barrermay, all of Boston. 

At Zion, Maryland, on the 27th of November, 
by the Rev. J. Napier Husted, Mr. Enwarp R. 
Pascnatt to Miss Saran Caruanrt, both 
of Cecil county, Maryland. ; 


_ In Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 6th 
inst., by the Rey. William House, Mr. Eowarp H. 
Spavpina, of Nashua, to Miss S. Houmes, 
of Londonderry. 

November 27th, by the Rev. Robert Johnston, 
Jous 8. McItvaraz, Esq., of the Gap, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary F. Cu.pert- 
son, of Peoria, Illinois. 


Obituary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to 
Jive cents for every line, 
Died, at Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., of con- 
stitutional decay, the Rev. ARCHIBALD TUDE- 
HOPE formerly pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian 
Church, aged about sixty years. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst. MARY 
W., eldest daughter of W. W. CALDWELL. 


Died, at New York, November 26th, MARY 
DAVIDSON, wife of DAVID P. RIESCH. 


Died, in Los Angeles, California, on the 31st of 
October, MATILDA H., wife of Lieutenant SAM- 
UEL McKEKE, United States Army, and daughter 
of Dr. Clement A. Finley, United States Army. 


Died, at the Presbyterian Parsonage, Ellicott’s 
Mills, Maryland, on Saturday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 7, 1861, peacefully, and in the hope of the 
gospel, JOHN A. CHEW, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. Ilis remains were interred with 
those of his kindred in the grave-yard of Lower 
West Nottingham Church, Cecil county, Mary- 
land, and the funeral services were sae Pres by 
the Rev. Samuel A. Gayley, pastor of the church. 
—Communicated. 


Died, in Ewing, New Jersey, pn the 5th inst., 
aged twenty-one years, ELLEN 8. SCUDDER, 
dgughter of Morgan Scudder. In the early de- 
parture of this lovely young lady, a father mourns 
the loss of a most affectionate and considerate 
child, and the Church is deprived of a consistent 
and useful member. She died in the assurance of 
a blessed immortality, leaving behind a bright 
testimony in the closing hour. To “be with Christ 
is far better.”— Communicated. 


Died, at West Brandywine Iron Works, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, of scarlet fever, on 
the 9th of November, SALLIE WATSON, in the 
eleventh year of her age; and on the 11th of No- 
vember, SAMUEL, in the fifth year of his age; 
also, on the 30th of November, LUCY MAR- 
GARET, aged two years and two months, chii- 
dren of BENJAMIN R. and ELIZABETH E. 
HATFIELD. Let Jesus take the lambs, for there 
are no winters there. 


Died, in Lake City, Minnesota, on the 24th of 
November, Mr. WILLIAM D. PATTERSON, a 
licentiate of the Presbytery cf Carlisle. Mr. 
Patterson was born near Mercersburg, Pennsy!l- 
vania, July 22d, 1833; and in his twentieth year 
became a member of the church in this place, 
by a profession of his faith in Christ. He was 
graduated at Marshall College in 1852, and after- 
wards spent four years in the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary.. He was licensed to preach the 
gospel by ihe Presbytery of Carlisle, June 17th, 
1358; aud having preached with great acceptance 
for a year to thechurches of Dillsburg and Deters- 
burg, acall for his services as pastor was presented 
to him, which being accepted, the Presbytery met 
on the 14th of August, 1860, to ordain and install 
him. But Mr. Patterson’s health, which had 
been feeble for some time, gave way so seriously 
about the time of the meeting of the Presbytery, 
that he could not be present, and therefore was 
not ordained. Nor was he ever able after this to 
resume his labours. The following winter he 
spent in Mercersburg, and the succeeding summer 
in Minnesota, hoping that, by means of that in- 
vigorating climate, he might be enabled to re- 
sume the duties of the ministry. For a time his 
health secmed to improve. But, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, on the 24th of November, he was 
called to his reward in Heaven. His death took 
place in the house of the Rev. William Speer, a 
kinsman, in whose family he met with every 
kindness which @ stranger in a strange land 
needed. Mr. Patterson was a man of deep piety, 
of cultivated mind, of genial dispositicn, and was 
more than ordinarily endowed for the work to 
which he had been ealled. Asa preacher, he was 
earnest and impressive. His discourses were full 
of Christ, lucid and edifying. His heart was in 
his work; and one of his severest trials was, that 
he should be laid aside from the active duties of 
the ministry, and that his lips should be sealed. 
But his labours are not-lost. The Lord had need 
of him in another, a higher, and holier field of 
kabour, and he has taken him from us. We bow 
in humble submission to the will of Him who 
“‘doeth all things well.” T. C. 


Roatices, 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. N. W. Conkling (pastor elect) will preach 
in the Sots Presbyterian Church, Spruce street 
above Third, Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath, ) 
15th inst., at half past ten o’clock, A. M., and at 
three o’clock, P.M. All persons who-can con- 
veniently attend, are respectfully invited. 


be paid for in advance, 
nine words to a line.} 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING—Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entored the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


A CARD.—The Undersigned thankfully ac- 
knowledges a present of Twelve Dollars from the 
Snoday school of Huntingdon Valley, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania. May God bless 
them for their timely kindness towards the Do- 
mestic Missionary. W. W. McNair. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Nov. 21, 1861. 


INSTALLATION.—The Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia will hold an adjourned meeting in the 
Fifteenth Church, corner of Lombard and Fif- 
teenth streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 17th 
inst., at seven o'clock P. M The Rev. James H. 
Baird will then be installed as pastor of that 
church. The Rev. James M. Crowell, Moderator 
of the Presbytery, will preside on the ovcasion, 
and propose the constitutional questions; Rev. 
Samuel J. Baird, D. D., will preach the sermon; 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., will deliver the 
charge to the pastor; and the Rev. W. M. Rice 
will deliver the charge to the people. The instal- 
lation services will commence at half-past seven 
o’clock P. M. W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


ONEY FROM THE ROCK. 
Choice Selections f-om the Iloly Scriptures; 
or, Honey from the Rock. With an Appropriate 
Verse from the Psalms of David, Compiled for 
each Day in the Year. 32mo. 25 cents. 
*.* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
rice. 
Published by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 


Fo THE HOLIDAYS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
H. N. THISSELL, 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 14—4t 


ANTS A SITUATION AS PORTER INA 
STORE.—A suber and trustworthy Scotch- 
man, who would make himself useful, and study 
the Interests of Employer. Address 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. — 
ec 14—It 


DEPOSITORY OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA BIBLE SOCIETY—Corn-r of Wal- 
nut and Seventh Streets, Philadelphia.—This is 
always supplied with a large assortment of Bibies 
and Testaments, comprising the Publications of 
the American Bible Society, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which are sold at very low 
rices. 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospel of St. Jobn, in 
separate Boks. 

Sunday-schools supplied with the Plainly 
Bound Bibles and Testaments, at less than the 
Manufacturing Cost. 

Orders to be addressed to 
P. RHOADS, 
Bible Meuse, Philadelphia. 


dec 11—26 


NOTHER GREAT ARTICLE BY REV. 
DR. BRECKINRIDGE.—The December 
umber of the Danville Quarterly Review will 
contain another Powerful and Exhaastive Article, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ronert J. Breckineiper, on 
THE CIVIL WAR—ITS NATURE AND END. 


Published in Pamphlet Form, in Advance of its 
Regular Issue. Price, by mail, postpaid, 12 
cents, in New Post Office Stampe; 10 copies, $1. 

Also, in One Pamphlet, Dr. Baxcaineines's 
FOUR ARTICLES on the State of the Country 
and the War, containing ALL he has Written 
upon the Momentous Subject. Price, by mail, 

t- paid, 35 cents: 3 copies for $1. 


Usual Discount to the Trade. 
ddress RICHARD H. COLLINS, 
Publisher Danville Review, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale b 


WILLIAM S. &£ ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
dec 14—3ti 


HE STANDARD GIFT BOOK, 


IN NEW STYLES, AND AT REDUCED PRICKS. 
Pusuisuep Tats Day, 
By C. SCRIBNER, 12% Grand street, New York, 
FOLE-SONGS, 
In Morocco, full gilt, $6.50. 
In half Morocco, smooth gilt top, $6. 


The most superd Book of the Season, and at a lower 
price than ever offered before. 


FOLK-SONGS, - 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN POEMS, MADE FOR 
THE POPULAR HEART. 


Witna Urwarp or Sixty Oaictnat ItLustrations, 
Exquisite In Desian AND Execution. 
Fac-Similes of the Original Autograph Copies of 
Fifteen Famous Poets, by Hoop (“The Song of 
the Shirt”), Tensyson, Brrant, Hunt, 
Loxersttow, Barry Homes, 
Kivas.ey, Paine (** Home, Sweet Home”), 
Wuaittirr, Browsine, Loweun, 
son, Witwis and Pincknrr—expressly 
contributed to this Work, by the 
Poets or their Friends. 


In one volume, Royal Octavo, printed on the finest 


tinted paper, at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


The designs exhibit rare beauty and originality. 
Among the Artists are: 


Cavurcn, Hitt, McDonovaa, 

MEFFERT, EASTMAN, Barry, 

MeLenan, HenNNkssy, JOHNSON, 

WALLIN, Nast, 

KENSETT, Bovearton, Hoppin, 

McEntke, DaRLeEy, Parsons, 
and others. 


“Tt is, beyond a question, the handsomest and 
mos ttasteful volume ever produced in America.— 
The Atlantic Monthly. ° 

“It is the most unique, exquisite, and valuable 
gift-book ever produced in this country.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 

*,* Sent by mail or express, expenses paid by 
a = receipt of price of the Work. 

ec 14—2t 


| REWARDED.—AIl the Publi- 
‘4 _ cations of the Editor of Hall's Journal of 
Health ($1 a year; No. 42 Irvi flace, New 
York), Fifteen in number, price $17 bound in 
Muslin, fur Thirty-four new Subscribers; $5 extra 
if the Bcoks are presented to» Clergyman. Or 
$125 in cash for Three Hundred new Subscribers 
by February lst next. dec 14—2t* 


DDITIONAL CARD PORTRAITS. 
The following new Card Portraits are now 
ready. Price, single copy, Ten cents; or 20 copies 
for One Dollar; or five for Twenty. five cents. 


riots. 
Gen. JAMESON, 
Com. DUPONT, 
Gen. KELLY. 
Traitors. 
Gen. JOHNSON, BEN. McCULLOCH, 
Ges. FLOYD, Grex. TWIGGS. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 14—3t 


JOST PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Pubtication, 
821 Curstnut Srreet, 
SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC 
FOR 1862. 


Pat 
Gen. FRANKLIN, 
Gen. RICHARDSON, 
Cart. WILKES, 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, Lrie, Pennsylvania. 8 vall 
12mo, pp. 216 Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts. 
The work of the gospel in Maderia, irom 1838 

to 1850, has been called “the greatest fact of 

modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can suffer 
in the nineteenth century. : 

THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 18862, 
I!lustrated. Price 6 cenjs, or per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
About the Book ot Books. 18mo. Two Illustra- 
tions Pp 72. Price li cents. Postage 3 cts. 

THE LITLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “ Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” d&c. 
18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 6 cents. 

A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE'S SCRAP. BOOK. 18mo. Two I)lustra- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIJE'S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two Illus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JOUNNY WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do 
Right. By the Author of * Little Bob True,” 
&c. 18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. 

The Board have also prepared a 
SOLDIER'S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 


Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 
and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 
Sailors. Among which are— 3 

The Soldier’s Pocket- Book. 
German. Each 5 cents. 

The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 

Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
dec 14—4t Business Correspondent, 


In English and 


EW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Just Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


THE BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 
Embracing Home and Country Scenes, Travels 
by Sea and Land, In and Out of School, The 
Scriptures, &c. 18mo. Cloth, 25 cents. 

SISTER ALICE’S STORIES. Containing the 
Fifteen Stories which Sister Alice told her Lit- 
tle Brother Johnny. With an Engraving to 
Each. 18mo. Cloth, 30 cents. 

THE CHBLD’'S “HOME GUARD.” Quarto, 
Large Type, and Splendidly Illustrated. 25 cts. 
THE HOLIDAY SCRAP-BOOK. Quarto, Large 
Type, and Engravings. For Children. 25 cts. 
WINSIDE FARM;; or, The Story of the Spensers. 
18mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 

MY BROTHER BEN. A very Interesting Story, 
Showing the Power of 2 Consistent Life to Win 
Confidence. 18mo. With Engravings. 30 cts. 

SURE GUIDE FOR LITTLE FOOTSTEPS. A 

New Text-Book. Cloth, 10 cents. 

THE INFANT NATURALIST; or, Natural His- 
tory Illustrated. 32no. Done up in Various 
Forms. 

WHICH WAY? or, What Loving Ways will Do 
to Reform the Vicious. 18mo. Cloth, 
MINERAL RICHES OF THE EARTH. 18mo. 
Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Published and for sale by the 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 14L Washington street, Boston. 
dec 14—3t 


EALTW& WITHOUT MEDICINE OR 
MONEY.—The January and February 
Numbers of Hall's Journal of Health ($1 a year; 
No. 42 Irving Place, New York), contains Sixty- 
two one page [racts on the Nature and Unmedi- 
cined treatinent of Catarrh, Constipation, Dys- 
pepsy, Eyesight, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Sleeplessness, Sour Stomach, Cvld Feet, 
Corns, Inverted Ivo nails, &c. dec 14—2t* 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 1862. 

How completely the plan of this Work is 
adapted to all the changes of the Times, has been 
shown in the past Year. Without encroaching 
upon the space necessary fur reprinting tbe 
choicest Articles from the Foreign Reviews, 
Magazines, and Journals, upon the other Litera- 
ture and Topics of the Day, a few Pages every 
week record, fur present edification, and future 
reference, the spirit of the War of our Great 
Rebellion. We hope that before the end of 1862 
we may be restored to communion with many 
friends and “‘ fellow-countrymen” (as Judge Pet- 
tigru in Charleston has just called us,) in the 
South; men who have been forced to submit to 
the conspiring minority. We long to testify to 
this venerable and distinguished patriot—and to 
all who hold like faith—how dearly we prize the 
bonds which connect us with them, and how 
lovingly we shall receive them to our hearts 
when “this tyranny shall be overps st.” 

It is hardly necessary to say much to the read- 
ers of the Presbyterian about the plan and execu- 
tion of the Living Age. Both have been highly 
commended by Chavcellor Kent, Justice mors 
and President Adams; by Prescott, Bancroft, 
Ticknor, and many other eminent men, and 
especially by the Editors of the Presbyterian, who 
have, froin time to time, given praise to it. 

It contains as much matter as four of the great 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; avoids all 
their dull and local articles; and combines in one 
all the best matter of twelve Quarterlies, nineteen — 
Monthly Magazines, and ten Literary and Politi- 
cul Weekly Journals. The last are not the least, 
for they have enlisted Writers of the highest 
Ability, and -have the freshest Commentaries upya 
the Books and Listory of the Time. | 

To subscribe to the Living Age is Ec-nomical, 
for here you have the whole Pith and Essence of 
all the great Periodicals at the price of One of 
them. No Clergyman, or other Professional Man, 
who has read it regularly, will ever be willing to 
giveitup. No Family, able to appreciate it, will 
remove it from the Centre-table. No Young Man, 
who desires to improve his mind, and his position 
in Society, out to do without it, if he can afford to 

vay for it. It makes Fifty two Numbers—Four 
arge Volumes a year. . 
The price is Sic Dullars a Year, and we send it 


ce of postage. 
LITTELEL, SON & €O., 


Address 
dee Li — 14 Boston, Massachusetts. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tass. ov A of Scotland. 
By Sit Walter Soot, Bart. With Notes. In six 
Boston, 1861, Ticknor & Fields, 12mo, 


thie remarkably 

of Scotland fe fall of stirring incidents, and pre- 
aisely of such character as would inspire the de- 
soriptive powers of Walter Scott; and it will im- 
press the reader with @ conviction of bie skill, to 
find how much historical fact he has compressed 


in these volumes, and how successfully be pre- 
The author 


history of Scotland 

not lowered its dignity, and young and old may 

alike read his version of it with satisfaction and 
profit. The motes are always appropriate, and 
frequently very pleasant. 

Lessons 1s Lire. A Series of Familiar Essays. 
By Timothy Titcomb, author of “Letters to the 
Young,” &. New York, 1861, Charles Scribner. 
12 . 344. 

It weeks difficult to find an intelligent reader 
who was not acquainted with “Timothy Titcomb, 
through some of his bovks, and who was not will- 
‘ing to receive a few more “of the same sort.” 
Hie first appearance made a decided impression, 
and secured a verdict that he was one of our most 
‘agreeable and charming writers. If he has an 
opinion to enforce, or a lesson to inculcate, he does 
not make it repulsive by a grave and magisterial 
air, but accompanies it with a winning manner and 
smiling face. We like his manner of talking; we 
are ready to give him credit, after listening to him 
awhile, that he has really eomething sensible to 
talk about; and we cannot help respecting his 
generally sound views of human character and 
eonduct. The twenty-four leseons into which his 
book is divided, furnish an excellent example of 
the familiar and attractive essay. They never 
fatigue, but rivet attention, and they really embrace 
lessons which are worth learning. 


Commantary on THE Episttrs TO THE SEVEN 
Cuurcuss 1x Asia; Revelation ii. and iii. By 
Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. New York, 1861, Charles Scribner. 
12mo, pp. 312. 

Dean Trench has #0 fully established his repu- 
tation as a scholar, as a man of large reading and 
sagacious observation, that his productions are al- 
ways acceptable. This volume will not detract 
from his reputation. It is the result of very care- 
fal study, and of nice critical ability. As the por- 
tion of Scripture he has selected for illustration is 
very impressive, and one conveying great practical 
lessons, we only regret that his critical analysis of 
it could not have been rendered more available for 
‘common readers. The Dean is a churchman, and, 
of course, this fact will occasionally appear in bis 
‘comments; but, aside from this, we are mistaken if 
his general views will not be greatly valued for 

their insight. No part of the text is slighted by a 
careless revision, and his own convictions are evi- 
dently based on a close scrutiny of the original, 

‘and a complete acquaintance with the thoughts of 

other commentators. We admire, too, his reveren- 

tial treatment of the inspired text. 


Tus Patnaway or Promise; or, Words of Comfort 
to the Christian Pilgrim. New York, 1861, 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 18mo. pp. 196. 

In its typographical aspect, this is a perfect gem, 
and in its subject-matter, it is still more precious. 
The author, whoever he may be, reveals a mind 
thoroughly imbued with deyotional sentiments, 
and he has a happy faculty of so recording his 
thoughts as to engage the attention of those who 
love to dwell on spiritual contemplations. Under 
such heads as Preparation for the Journey, Pro- 
mised Blessings, Contentment, Assurance, Abiding 
with God, God’s Presence, and Rest, he presents 
high thoughts with peculiar unction. The book is 
a really good one, and we can commend it with 
ogrfidence to Christian pilgrims, who wish to know 
the land-marks of the heavenly journey. 


Tus Carers Davcnter; or, Day-break in Britain. 
By A.L. O. E., author of “Claremont Tales,” &c. 
18mo. pp. 124. 


Oxtp Marars’s Firowge Sratt, and other Stories. 

18mo. pp. 118. 

Both of these juvenile books are from the press 
of the Messrs. Carter, of New York, and constitute 
a part of their “Fireside Library.” We have had 
Occasion to notice that the publishers are very 
careful in théir selection of books for youth, and the 
tales now added are of the same profitable and in- 
teresting class. They deserve attention, and we 
hope our young friends in the approaching holiday 
times will inquire for Carter’s Fireside Library. 


Jouxuy Waicut, the Boy who tried to do Right. 
By the author of “ Little Bob True,” &c. 18mo. 
pp. 300. : 


Exuis’s Scrap-Boox. Compiled for the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 216. 


Jzaniz’s Scrap-Boox. Compiled for the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 216. 


Tus Littts Brown Biste. By E. L. Liewellyn, 
author of “ Mary Humphrey,” &c. 18mo, pp. 179. 
A Lirttz Boox ror Litttz Foixs asovuT THE 

Boox oF Booxs. 18mo, pp. 72. 

These are among the last issues of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, and, although we group 
them together, they are all worthy of special notice; 
and, according to our judgment, are deserving of 
an honourable place in every Sabbath-school libra- 
ry. They are prettily printed, and have well exe- 
cuted cuts. 


Tas Exitss or By the Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn. Philadelphia, 1861, Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 12mo, pp. 216. 

The remarkable events in Madeira connected 
with Dr. Kalley’s mission, awakened a profound 
interest among Christians, at the time of their occur- 
rence. The religious press teemed with the de- 
tails, and strong sympathy was aroused in behalf 
of Dr. Kalley, his associates in labour, and the 
poor, persecuted, and exiled converts. Mr. Biack- 
'- burn, to perpetuate the memory of these events, 
has constructed, from all the materials within his 
reach, a connected narrative, which cannot fail to 
give satisfaction. It is, indeed, an admirable 
volume. 


» 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have, for December, Hall’s Journal of 
Health; always spirited, sensible, and useful. 
National Preacher—Cov ter—Reformed Pres- 
byterian—African Repository—and Littell’s Living 
Age, No. 915. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
‘have received their reprint of the North British 
Review for November. Contents:—1. Pascal as 
a Christian Philosopher. 2. What is Money? 
3. Plato and Christianity. 4. Spain. 5. Poets 
and Poetry of Young Ireland. 6. Edmund Burke; 
his Life and Genius. 7. Scottish Humour. 
‘8. Comets. 9. Mr. Mill on Representative Go- 
vernmenht. 


— 
— 


EUROPEAN GENERALS. 


The following information concerning Na- 
leon’s contemporaries and officers, shows 
ow few of them received any scientific 
military education, their talents and genius 
being revealed in actions on the fields of 
battle: 
Augereau—Scarcely educated ; he enlist- 
ed as a volunteer in the rank and file. 
Blucher—No military education. 
Berthier — Military engineer; he was al- 
ways in the staff, never commanding troops. 
Besseires—Hairdresser; enlisted as a vol- 
unteer in the rank and file. 
Clauzel—No preparatory education ; rank 
and file. 
. Davoust—From military school at Bri- 
eune, he entered the cavalry; he was con- 
sidered, with Massena, next to Napoleon. 
Bernadote—No military education; he 
begun as a volunteer in the rank and file. 
Gouvion St. Cyr—Drawing teacher; a 
volunteer in the rank and file. 
Gerard—No military education ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. ! 
Gneisenau—No military education; he 
rose from the ranks. 
’ Hoche—No military education; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. — 
Kleiber—Architect ; slender military edu- 
cation ; he began in the regular infantry. 
Kleist—No special military education. 
Macdonald—No special military educa- 
tion. 
Marmont—Educated for the military. 
Massena—No military education; a vol- 
unteer in the rank and file. 
Maison—No military education ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 
Montebello (Lannes)—Dyer ; a volunteer 
in the rank and file. | 
Mortier—No military education ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 
Soult—No special military education; a 
volunteer in the rank and file. 
Junot—Puablic school education ; a volua- 
teer in the rank and file. 
Moreau—Lawyer ; a volunteer in the rank 
aad file. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 
Where are the swallows fied? 
Frozen and dead; 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O, doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 


The baimy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home onee more. 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O, doubting beart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft, white, ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow. 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days; | 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 
O, doubiing heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 
Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night! 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O, doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shal! rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 


And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
—Adeluide Anne Proctor. 


POVERTY IN PARIS. 


The most terrible feature of the present 
condition of things in Paris is the poverty. 
Since 1848 nothing has been seen like it. 
If you take Jong walks in Paris now, you 
will most likely be several times accosted 
by decently-dressed people of both sexes, 
but principally by elderly ladies, actually 
begging! I bas seen this phenomenon 

rpetually within the last three weeks. It 
is since the change in the weather that it is 
most to be noticed; for with bread, meat, 
and wine at the price they stand at now, it 
is impossible for people with narrow means 
to live. In each of the sad cases I mention, 
the individuals belonged evidently to the 
better class of society. Ten years ago, 3000 
francs per annum enabled a man and his 
wife to live with some small comforts, em- 
ploying a femme de ménage to do the house- 
work, and even from time td time indulging 
in some very modest pleasure. Now, the 
matter stands thus:—The apartment for 
which was paid 200 francs now costa 500 
francs or 600 francs; the taxes are nearly 
doubled; the boots—of which the man ne- 
cessarily uses plenty, because they are made 
of bad leather, and, if he has any employ- 
ment, he has long walks to take—the boots 
run away, at the least, with another 
100 francs; his clothes cost him $75 at 
the lowest, for every article of it is dear 
and bad; and his linen is worn out quickly, 
because, soap being too dear, washing esta- 
blishments resort to the most destructive 
sone ee for cleansing it. Here, then, we 
ave $250 or $300 gone before a man in 
the position we state can stir out of his 
house, or be capable of moving about to 
gain his livelihood. Out of his $600 a-year 
there remains to him $300 or $350, upon 
which to find food and firing, when bread is 
at 1 franc the four-pound loaf; wine, for- 
merly at 8 and 10 sous, is at 15 and 16; 
and meat, for the small consumer, at from 
20 to 24 cents a pound, and more; and 
when the potatoes, that used to cost him two 
sous, now cost five; and the quantity of 
soup-vegetables he used to get for three 
sous, costs him seven or eight! And, be it 
noted, here we have a yearly sum of income 
which is by no means a low or common 
one; and we have not taken into account 
one single article of expenditure for a wo- 
man; whereas men with $600 a-year, one 
may almost say, are invariably married men. 
If from this relatively high income we re- 
vert to the common run of the incomes of 
men of this stamp, we find them range from 
$250 to $350 or $400. How are they to 
live?—London Review. 


THE BUSHMEN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


On the flanks and in the valleys of the 
Snowberg, or Snowy Mountains, which form 
the Northern boundary of the Cape, human- 
ity is found in the very lowest state of de- 
gradation in which it has ever been exhi- 
bited. The Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, two 
or three specimens of which race were 
brought to this country a few years ago, 
present an exaggeration even of the hide- 
ous form which characterizes the Hottentot. 
Hunger, and cold, and nakedness, and every 
description of privation and distress, have 
so dwarfed their forms, and depraved their 
minds, that they present a spectacle painful 
to look upon. The stature of these pigmy 
inhabitants of the desert rarely Secdbode four 
feet, or four feet two inches. Thieves by 
profession, cruel and treacherous, without a 
fixed habitation, without society, without 
any sort of common interest or government, 
and living only from day to day, and from 
hand to mouth, they were objects of loath- 
ing to neighbouring tribes, even before Eu- 
ropeans had approached their country. The 
more civilized of the Hottentots and Kaffirs 
waged a deadly war against them; and the 
sight of one of these diminutive savages is 
said to rouse the passions of that race to an 
uncontrollable fury. Many years since, a 
Kaffr saw in the Government House at 
Cape Town, among other domestics, a 
Bushman eleven years of age. With the 
impulse of a beast of prey he darted upon 
him, and transfixed him with his aggessai. 

Thé& little intelligence which the Bush- 
men possess, is displayed chiefly in robbery 
and the chase. Rivalling the antelope in 
fleetness, and the monkey in agility, they 
accompany their wild, half-famished, savage 
dogs until they come within bowshot of their 
game, or run down the objects of their pur- 
suit. Arrayed generally with a bow, a qui- 
ver full of arrows, a hat and a belt, leather 
sandals, a sheep’s fleece, a gourd, or the 
shell of an ostrich’s egg, to carry water, 
these puny creatures wander over their 
parched and desolate plains, supported by a 
food which, unless when occasionally varied 
by the luxuries of the chase, consists en- 
tirely of rvots, berries, ant-eggs, grasshop- 
pers, mice, toads, lizards, and snakes. They 
smear the arrows which they use for hunt- 
ing, and in war, with a poison which, ex- 
tracted from a bulb, and mingled with a 
venom drawn from the jaws of the yellow 
serpent, forms a compound of the most 
noxious character, for no creature was ever 
pierced by a dart prepared with the deadly 
virus, and lived. They have another poison 
more fearful in its effects, which is extract- 
ed from a caterpillar. The agony produced 
by it, Dr. Livingstone says, is so intense, 
that the person wounded cuts himself with 
knives, and flies from human habitations a 
raving maniac. The effect upon the lion 
is equally terrible. He is heard moaning 
in distress, becomes furious, and bites trees 
and the ground in his rage. : 

They are said to be totally void of natural 
affection; ‘‘and there are instances,’’ adds 
a missionary (Mr. Kicherer), who lived for 
some time in their neighbourhood, “of pa- 
rents throwing their tender offspring to the 
hungry lion, who stood roaring before their 
cavern, refusing to depart until some peace- 
offering was made tohim.” They shun the 
face of strangers, concealing themselves 


ing themselves over precipices, rather than 
fall into the hands of their enemies. But 
they have been known, when escape has 
been cut off, to fight with the most deter- 
mined resolution. Religion they have none. 
They regard the thunder as the voice of an 
angry demon, and they reply to it with 
curses and imprecations. Their language 
is inarticulate to all but themselves; and 
there appears to be scarcely even a possibil- 
ity of either civilizing or converting them. 
In the north-east of Natal, where the Bush- 


men appear in their lowest type, they reside 
in holes of the earth scraped out with thei, 


amongst rocks and bushes, and even throw-. 


PHE PRESBYTERIAN. 


nails, or rather with their claws. ‘They | 


will not receive kindness,” suys a close ob- 
server of their character; “or if they do, 
they only make a return of treachery, rob- 
bery, and murder. No presents of cattle 
or corn, no inducements to locate and set- 
tle, can prevail upon them to relinquish 
their wild life, or to make any approach to- 
wards civilization.” The only satisfactory 
thought connected with them is the belief 
of their gradual extinction. They exist, in 
the meantime, a awful proof of the degra- 
dation, to which humanity, in its gradual 
deterioration, can fall, and an instance of 
physical and moral degeneracy probably 
uoparalleled in the world.—London Quar- 
terly. : 7 


A PANTELEGRAPH. 


A correspondent of the London Times says: 
‘‘Nothing in the mechanical department of 
the Florence Exhibition struck me as more 
wonderful than Caselli’s pantelegraph. The 
illustrious inventor bas established a commu- 
nication between Florence and Leghorn, and 
himself attends at the Crystal Palace to ex- 
hibit the results of hia portentous contrivance. 
His pantelegraph, as is generally known, is 
intended for the transmission of messages 
immediately from the hand of the writer, 
conveying a fac simile of every word and 
syllable, and bearing the full authenticity of 


| the hand and signature. A broker at Paris 


or London may thus, hereafter, draw a 
check upon Turin or Florence, which his 
correspondent will honour at sight, being as 
sure of the identity of the document as if 
he had the very paper on which it is writ- 
ten. I have seen it write under my inspec- 
tion now three, now four lines of Dante, in 
the very handwriting with which the corres- 
pondent was at that very moment tracing 
them on the prepared paper in Leghorn. 
Presently a lineal drawing of a portrait of 
Dante, which was being delineated at Leg- 
horn, came into life before me, line by line, 
shade by shade. Anon, again, it was a 
pattern design for a lady’s embroidery.” 


HASSAN THE WISE. 


Hassan Ben Omar threw himself prostrate 
upon the ground, outside of the walls of 
Bassora, and tore his hair with rage. In 
three years of riot and luxury he had dis- 
sipated the wealth which he had inherited 
from Good Omar, his father. His house, 
his vineyard, his olive-yards, were all gone;. 
and now he would be compelled to seek 
employment as a camel-driver, or beg of 
those who had feasted sumptuously on his 
extravagance. He cursed his unhappy fate, 


‘reproached Allah, blasphemed the Prophet, 


charged his friends with ingratitude, and 


called loudly upon death to release him from | 


his misery. His old servants approached 
and tried to comfort: him; but he drove 
them away with abuse and blows, and 
dashed himself again upon the earth. For 
a long time he lay moaning and weeping ; 
at length a voice sounded in his ears: | 

‘Listen, Hassan Ben Omar! Allah in- 
tends thee good.” 

Hassan raised his head, and his eyes 
rested upon a venerable dervish, who was 
calmly contemplating his. grief. 

Begone, old man!” he cried, “if thou 
canst not work a miracle for my relief.”’ 

‘‘ Listen,” replied the dervish; “the Pro- 
phet has sent me to serve thee. What 
wouldst thou have?” 

“Give me my possessions again—my 
vineyards, my fields, and my gold.” 

‘‘And what would it avail thee,” said 
the old man, “if I were to do this? When 
they were thine, thou hadst not the wisdom 
to keep them; in three years thou wouldst 
be as wretched as now. But attend, Has- 
san Ben Omar! Reform thy life, govern 
thy passions, moderate thy desires, hate thy 
wine-cup, labour for thy bread, eat only 
when thou art hungry, and sleep when thou 
art weary. Do these things for one year, 
and thou shalt be monarch of a mighty 
kingdom.” 

A mist darkened the eyes of Hassan. 
When it was gone, behold, the dervish was 
nowhere to be seen. Hassan invoked the 
aid of Allah, and rose from the ground with 
a light heart. He joined 2 caravan, which 
set forth for the desert the next day. He 
began to rise early, and to labour with dili- 
gence. A cup of water and a few dates 
formed his simple meal; and‘ at night, he 
lay down by the side of his camels, and en- 
joyed sweeter repose than he had ever 
known before. If his anger was excited, or 
if he was tempted to give the rein to any 
passion, the form of the dervish seemed to 
rise before him, with a mild rebuke upon 
his lips, and his heart was calmed. Thus 
for a year he lived a frugal and patient 
life—following to the letter the exhortations 
of the dervish. At the end of the time, he 
was again at the same place, before the 
walls of Bassora. He prostrated himself 
upon the earth, and cried: 

‘‘Now, Allah, fulfil the promise !”’ 

‘ Suddenly he heard the same voice as be- 
ore: 

‘‘Hassan Ben Omar, thou hast done well, 
and thy reward is with thee. Behold, thy 
kingdom is thyself! I have taught thee to 
tule it. Be wise and happy.” 

Hassan looked io vain for the speaker— 
no one was near. He pondered deeply upon 
these things, and finally resolved to continue 
as he had begun. 

Thus he lived many years, gradually be- 
coming more prosperous, but firmly retain- 
ing his frugal and industrious habits, until 
he became richer than the Good Omar, his 
a and all men called him Hassan the 

ise. | 


GRADATION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PFEFFEL. 


A sparrow caught upon a tree 

The plumpest fly; all, all unheeded 
Were struggles, cries, and agony, 

As for his life the victim pleaded. 
‘“‘Nay,” quoth the sparrow, ‘“‘ you must die, 
For you are not so strong as I.” 


A hawk surprised him at his meal, 

And in a trice poor sparrow spitted. 
In vain he gasped his last appeal : 

** What crime, Sir Hawk, have I committed ?”’ 
‘**Peace!” quoth the captor; must die; 
For you are not so strong as I.” : 


Down swooped an eagle, who had spied 
With grim delight the state of matters. 
‘Release me, king,” the victim cried; . 
“You tear my very flesh to tatters.” 
“Nay,” quoth the eagle, “you must die; 
For you are not so strong as I.” 


A bullet whistled at the word, | 
And struck him ere his feast was ended. 
“Ah! tyrant,” shrieked the dying bird, 
‘‘To murder him who ne’er offended.” 
“QO!” quoth the sportsman, “‘you must die; 
For you are not so strong as I.” 


A Sculptor Killed by his own Statue. 


A singular accident occurred on a 
recent Saturday evening, about six o'clock, 
in the Faubourg Saint Jacques, Paris. A 
sculptor, named Leharle, had occasion to 
send to the auction rooms in the Rue 
Drouet a large statue executed by him, and 
which had been returned to him, after be- 
ing for a time in possession of a nobleman ; 
and, though the statue was of great weight, 
he refused to let any one except his wife 
assist him in placing it. in a cart which he 
had hired. As he was, with great difficulty, 
pushing it up an inclined plane, formed of 
wood-work, a light which he had provided 
went out. The carter begged him to wait 
until a lamp could be procured, but he, 
being of an impatient character, pushed at 
the statue with all his force. In so doing, 
the heavy mass lost its equilibrium, and fell 
right on him, crushing him so dreadfully 


that he died in a few seconds. 


PORT ROYAL IN OLDEN TIMES. | 


Port Royal entrance and Island has a 
strange, eventful, and romantic history. It 
was, in fact, the first settled spot on the 
coast of North America. How interesting, 
in view of our expedition, to read the story 
of another expedition to the same locality 
just three hundred years ago. The first 
colony was sent out by Admiral Coligny, a 
zealous Protestant, and then one of the 
Ministers of the Crown, who at the time of 
the war between the French Protestants 
and Catholics, obtained permission of Charles 
IX. to plant a colony of Protestants in Flo- 
rida—a name then applied to a great part 
of the southern coast. Command of two 
vessels was accordingly given to Jean Ri- 
bault, “‘a man expert in sea causes,” and 
in the spring of 1562 he landed on the 
Florida coast. Sailing northward, he dis- 
covered several rivers, one of which, from 
‘‘the fairness and largeness of its harbour,” 
he called Port Royal river. The old chroni- 
cler, Laudoniere, who accompanied the ex- 
pedition, describes the scene in glowing 
colours. Splendid forests, shores festooned 
with rich grape clusters, birds of brilliant 
plumage, stags and deer in the luxuriant 
savannahs. As the commander cast his 
eye across the waters of the beautiful river 
before him, says Laudoniere, and measured 
the breadth of its mouth and the depth of 
its sounding, he persuaded himself that ‘all 
the argosies of Venice could ride upon its 
bosom.” Accordingly, upon the island a 
few miles up Port Royal river he erected, 
it is said, on the very spot where the town 
of Beaufort now stands, a pillar with the 
arms of France, and a few days after built 
a fort, Which, in honour of Charles IX., he 
called Charles’ Fort—Auzx Carolina—from 
which circumstance the country took the 
name of Carolina. Ribault reminded the 
colonists that they were now occupants of a 
vast country, filled with every goodly pro- 
mise, where every man was to be honoured, 
‘not for his birth or fortune, but ‘on ac- 
count of his own personal achievements’’— 
a lesson, by the way, sadly neglected by 
after settlers of Carolina. Thus it was on 
that very spot that, for the first time, three 
hundred years ago, on the North American 
coast, the flag of a civilized colony might be 
seen by the approaching mariner. But this 
first French colony did not flourish, and 
after sending out another to the same lo- 
eality, the French, in 1567, gave up all 
idea of making settlements. 

It was almost a century after this before 
the English began to colonize around Port 
Royal. Early in the seventeenth century, 
Lord Cardross led a colony from Scotland, 
and settled at Port Royal; but this place, 
claiming, from an agreement with the Lords 
Proprietaries, co ordinate authority with the 
Governor and Grand Council of Charleston, 
it was compelled, with circumstances of out- 
rage, to acknowledge submission. 

The town of Beaufort was founded about 
1700. It was called Beaufort, in honour 
of Prince Henry, Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Palatine. 

It is curious with what persistent itera- 
tion we find the old writers insisting on the 
great importance of Port Royal and Beau- 
fort harbour. There is not the least doubt 
that bad it not been for the proximity of 
the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who con- 
stantly massacred and harassed the nascent 
communities at Port Royal, that the settlers 
would never have been obliged to abandon 
it, and go up and found Charleston, which 


| they did about the middle of the seven- 


teenth century.”—WN. Y. Times. 


THE BEST MEDICINE. 


Take the open air— 

The more you take the better. 
Follow nature’s laws 

To the very letter. 


Let the doctors go 

- To the Bay of Biscay; 

Let alone the gin, . 
The brandy, and the whiskey. 


Freely exercise — 
Keep your spirits cheerful, 
Let no dread of sickness 
you ever fearful. 


Eat the simplest food, 

Drink the pure cold water, 
Then you will be well, 

Or at least you ought to. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. | 


Dr. Hayes, just returned from the Arctic 
regions, presented the following notices of 
the natural history of the place, in an ad- 
dress before the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ence, in Philadelphia. 


I have succeeded in collecting what will 
probably interest the society more than any 
thing else, considerable collections of natu- 
ral history, embracing many different de- 
partments. I have obtained several skele- 
tons of walrus, and also several skins for 
museum purposes. I may mention that I 
was assisted by no instructed naturalist after 
the death of Mr. Sontag, nor was there any 
one educated in any department of science 
to render me aid. I was, therefore, obliged 
to instruct three young gentlemen in the 
different departments of science sufficiently 
to take observations and collect specimens, 
and I am indebted to them for their zeal 
in making collections of specimens of natu- 
ral history. By their assistance in work- 
ing, when I was not absent from the vessel, 
I have been enabled to collect a considera- 
ble quantity of ‘‘dredge,”’ of various kinds. 
I found the waters there to be not very 
prolific in specimens to be obtained by the 
dredge, and often dredged for hours, and 
even days, without getting as much as half 
a dozen specimens; but we have obtained 
quite a number, many of them new, and 
all, I trust, of interest, as coming from that 
geographical locality, all of which I cheer- 
fully place at the disposal of the academy. 
I have also a number of skeletons of rein- 
deer and foxes, both white and blue, which 
I found in great numbers in the region 
around Port Foulke. This part of the 
country abounded in animal life. Birds in 
great number were captured by the hunters, 
parties of whom frequently stayed from the 
vessel several days, camping at night where 
they could, and bringing with them fifteen 
or twenty carcases of deer. ‘To these sup- 
plies of fresh animal food I attribute our 
exemption from disease. 

The foxes I have mentioned were also 
very abundant, and I have been fortunate 
in obtaining both skins and skeletons of 
both varieties. I think they will probably 
be found to be distinct species and distinct 
animals, although there are some evidences 
of their changing colour. There are cer- 
tain periods of the year when the white fox 
has not the same whiteness of skin, and at 
the same time (during the winter) the blue 
fox undergoes a change, but I never myself 
saw that they run iato each other. During 
the same season great numbers of water 
fowl inhabited the cliffs along the shore, 
where they bred. They first came to us on 
the 22d of May, and immediately built their 
nests among the stones, while the air was 
constantly filled with the hum and clatter 
of their voices. They were around us in 
millions, and many thousands could have 
been captured in nets. We should have 
had no difficulty in providing for an army 
of men upon these birds alone. 


The next most numerous bird was the 


Eider duck, hundreds of which were cap- 
tured during the summer—many more than 
were required. We fed not only ourselves 
and our dogs with them, but put up a great 
quantity of them in lard for the coming 
winter, in case they might be needed. 

The walrus we found in great numbers 
also. Many were captured, and many more 
might have been, had we been so disposed. 


Seal were very numerous, and of these we 


have also obtained specimens. 

The white whale was also found, near 
the mouth of the strait. I never saw them 
in the strait, but to the southward of Whale 
Sound,they were numerous, at least in the 
month of August. During a portion of the 
year the a live almost entirely 
upon their flesh. The narwhal was also 
found there. 


We have obtained a general collection | 


of the birds, many of them rare, and all 
captured by the young men of whom I have 
before spoken. To them, and to the officers 
of my command, I express my warmest ac- 
knowledgment. They were always ready 
to lend their most cordial assistance, and to 
learn what they could. | 

I may mention that I have left my col- 
lection of specimens in Boston, but have 
ordered them sent to Philadelphia. 
The curators the Academy have very 
kindly promised to find space for their pre- 
sent accommodation. I will take this occa- 
sion to say that this academy has first claims 


upon the expedition, as it was its members 


who first lent their assistance and encour- 
agement to the expedition, and to whose 
zeal on its behalf, I am indebted for a 
large share of the means required to fit out 
the expedition. 
whole collection at the disposal of the Aca- 
demy. I have also a few botanical speci- 
mens, which, I am informed, will be ac- 
ceptable. Both it and a floral collection 
that I have made, have been made without 
reference to previous collections. We have 
duplicated many good specimens. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER. 


The London Advertiser says:—‘ Not the 
least remarkable feature of the present day 
is the almost universal application of a new 
discovery, intended, perhaps, to supply a 
want in one particular branch of industry. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to learn 
that M. Szerelmey has adapted his process 
of indurating stone to other substances, and 
as an instance of this in the Houses of Par- 
liament alone, where its first trial took 
place, it is used also to prevent rust. 
Wood, too, is subject to the ‘“ Zopissa” 
process, and last year it was found to act 
wonderfully on calico, cloth, moleskin, &c., 
rendering them water-proof, and capable of 
being worked up into most wonderful im- 
itations of the varieties of dressed leather. 
This last application has recently been 
patented, and a company is now being 
formed for the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, of which the upper leathers are to be 
made of this new material. A great reduc- 
tion in the price of boots and shoes may be 


expected.” 


‘Disloyalty of the Roman Catholic Press. 


It is stated by Dr. Brownson, that out of 
the twelve Roman Catholic papers published 
fn the English language in this country, 
but two are loyal, the Catholic, published 
in Pittsburgh, and the Tablet, of New York. 
The latter, however, since the above state- 
ment, has renounced somewhat of its loyalty, 
and become more secession in its tone. 


Farm and Garden. 


InDustTRY 1s Kina@.—A year or two 
since, a Southern paper exclaimed, ‘Cot- 
ton is king!’ and then came a mighty shout 
from the great West, ‘Corn is king!” A 
correspondent of the Valley Farmer goes to 
the root of the matter, and says that ‘In- 
dustry is king’—the industry that digs 
from the earth the many ores, and fabricates 
them for commerce; which plants our fields 
with grain and fruits, and reaps rich 
harvests for commerce; which rears the 
humblest and the proudest homes, ham- 
lets, villages, and cities, as markets for 
commerce; and which finally builds the 


| careering ships, and whirling cars, by which 


commerce moves and thrives. Let the 
farmer further consider, before he yield 
his throne and sceptre, and let men of all 
honourable labour consider; for to them be- 
longs the sovereignty of the earth. The 
sum of the world’s wealth and power is 
measured by their brown hands and sinewy 
arms. They are the creators of commerce, 
and their industry is king. 
“The noblest men I know on earth 
Are men whose hands are brown with toil; 
Who, boasting no ancestral birth, 

Hew down the woods, and dig the soil, 

And win thereby a prouder name 

Than follows kings’ or warriors’ fame.” 


Makiné Pork.—In one respect, farmers 
commonly show the worst of their manage- 
ment in fattening hogs. These animals ap- 
preciate and enjoy cleanliness, yet their 
owners make them live in dirt, and then 
charge them with a fondness for filth. This 
is oppression and slander combined. Every 


person familiar with their habits, knows | 


that when clean straw beds and other com- 
forts are given them, thcy are scrupulous to 
keep them clean. When shut up in a narrow 
pen, where they must eat, sleep, and live in 
one apartment, they cannot but be uncom- 


fortable ; and such a condition greatly retards | 


their thriving. A ‘hog pen” has become 
proverbially a repulsive place; this is the 
owner’s fault, and should never be suffered. 
There is no reason why it should not be 
neat and attractive. We hear farmers who 


raise grain say they have more straw than 


they can use, while, at the same moment, 
their fattening hogs have not enough of it 
to make a dry and clean bed. Animals 
can never thrive well unless kept clean. 
The rule applies to swine as well as to 
horses. Every one knows that a well 
groomed horse is better than a neglected 
one, with a shabby coat. Nearly the same 


result has been found, when this treatment. 


is applied to swine. Let every manager 
lay down this rule, that a hog pen should 
never be distinguished by its odour, twen- 
ty feet distant. The‘sleeping apartments 
should be separate, and be perfectly clean 
and dry. The other portion should be 
cleaned out at least twice a day, and the 
manure at once mixed with muck, loam, 
coal ashes, &c., to make compost, and destroy 
the odour, which is as injurious to the 
health of swine to breathe, as it is to men 
and women. It is not necessary that a 
piggery should cost five hundred dollars, 
that it may be kept in splendid order; a 
cheap and simple structure may be sub- 
jected to the most perfect system of cleanli- 
ness. The satisfaction it will afford to the 
owner, the comfort to the occupant, and the 


‘profits to the purse, will be a three-fold 


compensation.— Country Gentleman. 


Some Unexpecrep House PLAnts.— 
I do not mean that stand of green and flour- 
ishing geraniums and roses, which has just 
been stationed in your south window, the 
pet of your anxious thoughts, which you 
hope to be able to keep through the winter, 
though, if you do, it will be the first time. 
I ask you to look at a very few humble, un- 
noticed plants, which are found in and 
about every house, the world over. Do you 
know that plants grow and spread by thou- 
sands, all over the sides of your house and 
stone steps, and from garret to cellar, con- 
tinually multiply, and die out again. Well, 
there is a sly insinuating family, that goes 
creeping in all by-places, and lives where 
you never dreamed flowers would live. One 
of these plants is found in old warm garrets, 
and dark, damp closets and corners. It 
takes root in old books and papers, and in 
clothes that have been long laid away. 
Here it spreads in green, brown, and dirty 
patches, which your mother calls mildew. 
And that is the right name, though I doubt 
if she told you it was a blossoming vege- 
table, as truly as your hyacinths. Another 
of this family, so wide-spread, is always at 
home in the pantries and buttery, is in the 
cellar, or even in your desk at school. I[n- 
stead of growing in the ground as a plant 
should, it takes root in bread and cake—is 
partioularly fond of cheese. In a single 
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night, the thousand little plants will grow, 
and spread like a soft blue cloud throughout 
a loaf, and in the morning the cook declares 
the “‘bread’s mouldy.”” The little plant is 
mould. But how did it get into my desk, 
and- grow upon that piece of apple? No; 
the air is full of its invisible seeds, floating 
everywhere; but they will come into life, 
and decay in a few minutes. Yet, that tiny 
mould is a vegetable, with root, stem, and 
blossom. On the south side of the street, 
in the city, on the north side of every build- 
ing, bricks and stones turn green. Most 
likely, you thought it was on/y turning green, 
and never asked the reason. The micro- 
scope shows it to be a minute plant, whose 
name is lichen, and it has a near relative in 
the woods, growing upon the old bark, on 
stones and fence rails. This. last is larger, 
and prettier to the naked eye. In the field, 
these small vegetables are the dread of far- 
mers. For it is wet, rot, mildew, smut, 
rust, and blight, all species of fungus, (that 
is the family name, ) run riot over the fields, 

lanting themselves upon the grain, destroy 
its life. Have you never picked an ear of 
corn that was all swollen, and spotted blue 
and black. That was blight. Farmers 
call it a disease, but it is a vegetable. It 
is certain, however, if the sun shines, and 


I will therefore place the ' 


the grain is strong and healthy, that these 
' plants will not grow upon it. One name is 
i given to all these—the Fungi. Some of 
‘them grow in ink, in milk, and vinegar, 
, and, more curious still, some on living ani- 
mals. In Italy, the silk worm is destroyed 
by thousands, by a fungus growing all over 
- its body. Every child has picked off the 
- window in some old, close garret, flies that 
i‘ lay dead, glued to the glass, and covered 
{ with a thin blue film. The fly became sick 
' in the confined air, and then the seeds of 
' the fungus sprouted upon it, and killed it. 
; Even men are sometimes attacked by these 
| plants. I grant you this‘is not a very 
pleasant family, creeping into life in the 
damp and dark, fixing on the sickly or de- 
caying substance, and mantling it with 
death, and often flourishing in poisoned 
soil. Nor do I expect you will give a place 
to mildew among your plants in the window, 
but let us allow them a right in the great 
vegetable kingdom, and acknowledge their 
kindred to our roses.— Arthur’s Home 
Monthly. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CANDLES.—Steep the 
cotton wick in water, in which has been 
dissolved a considerable quantity of nitrate 
of potassa (chlorate of potassa answers still 
better, but it is too expensive for common 
practice;) by these means, a purer flame 
and superior light are secured; a more per- 
fect combustion is insured; souffing is ren- 
dered nearly as surperfluous as in wax can- 
dles. The wicks wust be thoroughly dried 
before the tallow is put to them. 


Satt TO SAVE MANuRE. —Dissolve com- 
mon salt in water, sprinkle the same over 
your manure heap, and the volatile parts of 
the ammonia will become fixed salts, from 
their having united with the muriatic acid 
of the common salt, and the soda thus libe- 
rated from the salt will quickly absorb car- 
bonic acid, forming carbonate of soda; thus 
you will retain with your manure the ammo- 
nia that would otherwise fly away, and you 
have also a new and most important agent 
introduced, viz., the carbonate of soda, which 
is a powerful solvent of all vegetable fibre. 
— Gardener’s Chronicle. 


MANURING FoR CoRN IN AUTUMN.— 
We noticed some time ago the excellent 
practice of J. Beatty & Sons, of Cayuga 
county, in applying the manure for their 
corn the previous autumn, to grass land, 
the sod to be inverted just before plough- 
ing. One of the best cornfields that we 
have any where seen this year, is a field 
thus treated. It has since been husked 
and measured; the product is rather over 
seventy-five bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
Another portion of the same field was 
treated alike in every respect, with the 
exception of applying the manure in spring. 
The crop is much inferior to the other part. 


Children’s Column, 


LITTLE BY LITTLE, 

One’ step, and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch, and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 

One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 


So the little coral-workers, 

By their slow, but constant motion, 
Have built those pretty islands 

In the distant, dark-blue ocean; 
And the noblest undertakings 

Man’s wisdom hath conceived, 
By oft-repeated efforts 

Have been patiently achieved. 


Then do not look disheartened 
O’er the work you have to do, 
And say that such a mighty task 
You never can get through; 
But just endeavour day by day 
Another point to gain, 
And soon the mountain which you feared 
Will prove to be a plain. 


‘*Rome was not builded in a day,” 

The ancient proverb teaches ; 

And Nature, by her trees and flowers, 
The same sweet sermon preaches. 

Think not of far-off duties, 
But of duties which are near; 

And having once begun to work, 
Resolve to persevere. 


\A REAL INCIDENT. 


In the autumn of 1823, a man was descend- 
ing the Ohio river, with three small children 
in a canoe. He had lost his wife, and with 
the emigrating spirit of our people, was trans- 
porting his all to a new country, where he 
might again begin the world. 

Arriving toward evening at 8 small island, 
he landed them for the night. After remain- 
ing a short time, he determined to visit the 
opposite shore, for the purpose, probably, of 
purchasing provisions; and telling his children 
that he would soon return to them, he paddled 
off, leaving them alone on the island. Unfor- 
tunately, he met with some loose companions 
on the shore, who invited him to drink. He 
became intoxicated, and, in attempting to 
cross the river after night, was drowned. The 
canoe floated away, and no one knew of the 
catastrophe until the following day. 

The poor, deserted children in the mean- 
while wandered about the uninhabited island 
straining their little eyes to get a glimpse of 
their father. Night came, and they had no 
fire nor food—no bed to rest upon, no parent 
to watch over them. The weather was ex- 
tremely cold, and the elder child, though but 
eight years of age, remembered that persons 
who slept in the cold were sometimes chilled 
to death. She continued to wander about, 
and when the younger children were worn out 
with fatigue and drowsiness, and were ready 
to drop into slumber, she kept them awake by 
telling them amusing or alarming-stories. At 
last nature could hold out no longer, and the 
little ones, chilled and aching with cold, threw 
themselves on the ground. Then the sister 
sat down, and spreading out her garments as 
wide as possible, drew them into her lap, and 
endeavoured to impart the warmth of her own 
bosom, as they slept sweetly on her arms. 

Morning came, and the desolate children 
sat on the shore, weeping bitterly. At length 
they were filled with joy at the sight of a 
canoe approaching the island. But they, soon 
discovering that it was filled with Indians, 
their delight was changed into terror, and 
they fled into the woods. Believing that the 
savages had murdered their father, and were 
now come to seek them, they crouched under 
bushes, hiding in breathless fear, like a brood 
of young partridges. 

_ The Indians having kindled a fire, sat down 


around it, and began to cook their morning 


‘again and again. 


meal; and the eldest child, as she peeped | 


from ber hiding-place, began to think that 


they had not killed their father. She reflected 
that they must inevitably starve, if left on this 
lone island; while, on the other hand, there 
was a possibility of being kindly treated by 
the Indians. The cries, too, of her brother 
and sister, who had been begging piteously 
for food, had pierced her heart, and awakened 
all her energy. She told the little ones, over 
whoee feeble minds her fine spirit had acquired 
an: absolute sway, to get up and go with her; 
then taking a hand of each, she fearlessly led 
them to the Indian camp-fire. Fortunately, 
the savages understood our language, and as 


the little girl explained to them what had oo- } 


curred, they received the deserted children 
kindly, and conducted them to the nearest of 
our towns, where they were kept by some 
benevolent people until their own relations 
claimed them. 


WILBERFORCE RICHMOND. 


This dear son of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
conversing with his sister as to bis hope of 
heaven, said, “I will tell you just what I did. 
After a season of much doubt and terror, dur- 
ing which I felt as if all was delusion, and I 
should be cast into hell, I determined to go at 
once boldly to God, in the name of Christ, and 
plead the promises which were then before me 
in the Bible. I fell down upon my knees; I 
groaned; I wept; I prayed most fervently. I 
said—Here I am, Lord, a poor, perishing sin- 
ner. My sins are heavy and alarming; I can- 
not bear them myself. I feel my body decay- 
ing. I must soon die, and I dare not appear 
before thee, the pure and holy God, as I now 
am. I read of a Saviour thou hast provided 
for sinners, and I come to him to be saved 
from eternal death. I come to the cross of 
Christ. I cling to it as my only hope. If 
thou, O Christ, wilt not save me, no one else 
can, and [ must perish. Lord, save me! Je- 
sus, have mercy on me!—I persevered thus 
I kept on praying in this 
way. I took nothing with me but a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit, and I said, ‘Lord, 
I will not go except thou bless me.’ I trast I 
prayed sincerely, and I was heard and an- 
swered. I found that promise true, ‘ Whoso- 
ever cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out.’ God was good to me. My soul required 
severe discipline, but he comforted me in his. 
own good time. I found Christ able and will- 
ing to do all that I required. I was enabled 
to receive him as my complete salvation; and 
I sometimes had such peace in believing on 
him, such hours of unspeakable happiness, 
that the remembrance of it makes up for all 
this suffering.” 


UY AN ORANGE, SIR?—Just Published— 
Buy an Orange, Sir? or, The History 
Jamie Woodford. ith Five Illustrations. 18mo. 
25 cents. 
From the British Standard. 

If our readers, be they peasants or gman ge et. 
will but do as we have done, go through these 
pages at a single sitting, we vouch for it, they 
will think with us, that the history is one of the 
most simple, beautiful, and touching, that they 
ever read. The hero of the narrative is the son 
of a@ poor and much-afflicted widow. The little 
fellow is a paragon of mother-wit, modesty, indus- 
try, frugality, and filial affection. From the low- 
est depth of poverty, Jamie found his way to opu- 
lence. Half-a-crown, given him by a gentleman 
when swallowed up with grief, laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. Strange enough, the gener- 
ous donor, at the distance of twenty-five years, 
reduced to penury, calling at his bank door with 
oranges, was discovered by Jamie. Mr. Woodford 

ave him a five-pound note, and kept him, with 
bye family, in comfort all the rest of his days. 

‘ew, we presume, will be able to read the narra- 
tive without emotion, and many, we believe, will 
bedew it with a tear. 

*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
o. 606 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
ec 7—: 


EVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—(Rev. Dr. Crowsg., 
Pastor.)—A Card Photograph of the Interior of 
this Church. Price 25 cents. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 7—3t | 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


EST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA—(Rev. Dr. 
Epwarps, Pastor..—A View of the Interior of 
this Church for Card Photograph Albums. Price 
25 cents. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 
de¢ 7 —3t 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 

Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
§O0LD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 B way, N. Y. 
be H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. 
8. 


u. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut 8t., Phil’a. 

D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
0. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake S8t., Chicago, IIL 
feb 16—tff 


ALTIMORE BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
NEW BOOKS! 


From the 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
and other Publishing Associations, and from 
Evangelical Publishers; are Received as soon 
as Issued, and sold at the Lowest Price! 
Parents, Teachers, and Friends may rest 
assured that the Choicest Collection which the 
times furnish will be provided, from which to 
select Presents for ; 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS! 
In the Department of 
JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS, 
the Collection will be Uusurpassed. 
THE MARYLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
EVANGELICAL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 73 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 


8. B. Brackett, Agent. 
dec 7—" 8. Gurreau, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPH ALBUMS.—A Complete 

Assortment, holding from Twelve to One 

Hundred Pictures, and in every Variety of 
Mounting. Cartes d’ Visite for the same. 


For sale by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
per Py 924 Chestnut street Philadelphia. 
ec 7—3t 


t' lished—Melodies for Childhood. A Choice 
Collection of Poems for the Young. With Thirty 
fine Illustrations. 75 cents. : 

In compiling the religious portion of this vol- 
ume, care has been taken to make such selections 
as all Christians would be willing to place in the 
hands of their children. Filial trust in God, 
thankfulness, praise, and prayer for guidance are 
the lessons inculcated. The other selections 
mostly combine some instructive lesson with 
amusement. 

«* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


rice. 
Published by 
- WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 


dec 7—3t 
FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Just Published by the Pressyrerian Boarp or 

Pusuication—No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia. 
ae Sotprer’s Pocket-Boox. 64 pages, 32mo, 
“pound in cloth. Price 5 cents. 

Containing : : 
Advice and Directions to Soldiers, 
Short Prayers, 
Scripture Selections, including Five Psalms, 
The Ten Commandments, 
Twenty-four Hymns; 

Being a Manual for Pocket and Camp Use; and 
admirably adapted for presentation to the Sol- 
diers by their Friends. 

Also the Hymn, : 

“Just as I Am.” Printed on stiff Card, on the 
back of which are appropriate Texts of Scrip- 


ture. 
This is intended for Hospital use, and has al- 
ready been found’very desirable for that purpose. 
Also, 
Tae Souprer’s Series or Tracrs. Containing 
Twelve Narratives of Soldiers. Done up ins 


Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 
Address orders to 

WINTHROP SARGENT, 
nov 2—5t Business Correspondent, 


| fore hope 


PAtziots AND TRAITORS.—Just received 


the following new Card Portraits. 
COCHRANE, JOHN mason, 
of Mass., LIDE 
Gan. HARDEE, Gaz. 
Gan. McDUFFIE. 
List of Portraits already published : 
PATRIOTS. 
as — Colonel Duryea. 
“ McClellan. “ J. K. Murphy. 
“ Burnside. “ Baker. 
Butler. “ (Ccchrane. 
Anderson. Ellsworth, 
“ Wool. Lincoln. 
“ retary Gideon Wel 
Sprague—Gov. R. I. Hon. J. Holt. 
Lyon. Steph. A. Douglass. 
“ Sigel. Thos. Francis Meagher. 
« Fremont. John Brown. 
Rosencrans. Hon. Henry Wilson. 
Heintzelman. F. P. Blair. 
“ Bilenker. Col. Lee, 20th Mass. Reg. 
Dix. 
TRAITORS. 
Jeff. Davis. General Beauregard. 
Alexander H. Stephens. A. 8. Johnson. 
Ex-Senator Mason. bad Lee. 
Slidell. Hardee. 
General McDuffie. 


This is a most unique and original publication 
of lifelike Minature ortraite, just lar Lapeer to 
enclose in acommon letter envelope, fur satisiying 
the curiosity of distant friends, or to ornament a 
photograph album. They are executed with 
marked ability, and form a collection in memory 
of these times, when each day brings forth its fa- 
vourite, or its criminal. 

The collection is increased every week by ad- 
ditional Portraits of interesting persona 

Price, single copy, 10 cents; caption, 
$1.00. Sent to any address in the United States 
free of oe The mohey must accompany 
every order. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

S No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ec 7—3t 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL LECTURERS, FOR CUL- 
LEGES, AND PRIVATE FAMILIES —Paint- 
ings on Scriptures, Temperance, and Astronomy, 
in great Variety. War Scenes of the present 
Rebellion, Two Hundred Different Views. 
*,* Catalogues furnished gratis by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
Pe ig 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
‘dec 


no R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Famil 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
8 care or the coun an 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—A Monthly 
Periodical, 16 pages, 4to, published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, for 
Teachers, Parents, and all who are engaged, or 
interested in the Religious Training of the Young. 
Terms, only 25 cents per annum. Sample Co- 
pies furnished, and Subscriptions received at the 
HOME DEPOSITORY, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 14) Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—5t 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZatablished 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
For in regard to 
eys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fors Circular. Address 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


Kr E OOAL OIL.—A v 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal fo any made in 
this country, is being constantly by 

Joun K. 
pee he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Paraffine, Bensine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


ARD PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CLERGY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Rev. Drs. Backus, McDowell, Crowell, Clarke, 
Boardman, Plumer, Leyburn, Barnes, &c. Price 
25 cents each. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 7—3ti 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all botight exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


Use,- 


superior ar- 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! 
The Near and Heavenly Horizons. By 
Madam De Gasparin. 12mo. $1 


Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 
United or, Blue Book for 1862. 
cen 


With a 
The Chief’s Daughter; or, Daybreak in Britain. 
By A. L.0.E. 18mo. 25 cents. 


Part IX. of Rebellion Record. With Steel 
Portraits of General Lander and Bishop Polk. 
50 cents. 

Memoir of Scovell Haynes McCollum, the Lit- 
tle Syracuse Boy. With a Portrait. 50 cents. 


Holmes. 12mo. $1.25. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennison. Tinted 

Large 12mo. $2.50. 
ife-Work. By the Author of “ Missing Link.” 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By Mac- 
duff. 12mo. 75 cents. 

__ Our Country and the-Church. By Rev. N. L. 

Rice, D.D. 12mo, limp, 38 cents. 

The Prairie Flower; or, Georgianna Griswold 
Reed. By. Mrs. Leslie. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Carrie Allison; or, In the Vineyard. By the 
Author of “Daisy Dean.” 18mo. 25 cents. 

Lessons on Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
a Bible-class Teacher. With an Introduction, by 
Rev. A. L. Stone. 24mo. Paper back. 12 cents 

_ Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 
25 cents. 

-Harry Dangerfield the Poacher, and Angus 
Tarlton; or, Illustrations of the Fruits of the 
Spirit. Inone volume. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Harry Dangerfield, the Poacher.’ By A. L. O. E. 
18mo. 25 cents. ; 

Angus Tarlton; or, Illustrations of the Fruits of 
the Spirit. By A. L.0. E. 18mo. 25 cents. 

«#*, Any of the above sent by mail, on receipt 
of the price. 4 


IN PRESS. 

Melodies for Childhood. A Collection of Choice 
Poems for the Young. With many Illustrations. 

Poems. By Thomas H. Stockton, D.D. With 
Illustrations from Designs by Darley and others. 

a an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
Woodford. Illustrated. 

Honey from the Rock. Being Scripture Selec- 
tions for every Day in the Year. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 30—3t 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No, 630 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when 
stfictly in advance, | 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 


will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
8 lines or_less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS... 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty.fwe copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With. an additional copy to the agent. 
07” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MABTIEN & CO, 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Elijah; a Sacred Drama, and other Poems. By 


Songs in Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell 


ing to continue their subscription, and their paper . 


$20.00. 
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